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Library Lessons in the Curriculum 
By Margaret R. Greer 


[A note from Miss Greer: “I am rather 
convinced in my own mind that library les- 
sons should become a regular part of the 
school curriculum and should be given to the 
students by their teachers as a method of 
study. I am hoping that we have made a 
step in the right direction and I am rather 
eager to gather other librarians’ opinions on 
this subject. Consequently, this article.” The 
Editor invites discussion. | 


FOR a number of years librarians in 

schools have been working with an 
educational method, seeking to develop 
in the students of the school, a study 
habit which would help these students 
to get quickly and easily information 
needed for the preparation of their les- 
sons. The best educational work of these 
librarians has been carried on when they 
have had opportunity to meet directly the 
individual student with his problems. 
Unfortunately, with this means of ap- 
proach they have reached only a very 
few of the students of the school—those 
who are eager to learn. Even here the 
work could not be carried on to its 
completion because of the pressure of 
time and the fact that there was no one 
to take care of the rest of the students 
while giving time to this one student. 
Various methods have been devised to 
reach all the students of the school. State 
Departments have outlined minimum 
courses. Librarians have prepared talks, 
problems, contracts, games and so on 
with varying degrees of success. At Li- 
brary Conferences, discussion has cen- 
tered about the credit to be given for 


library work and where in the crowded 
curriculum enough spare time could be 
found for the lessons that” everyone 
agreed the children should have. Even 
when arranged as part of the regular 
curriculum, the library lessons have fre- 
quently been an isolated factor. 


Library instruction was unrelated 


These lessons have been arranged as 
part of an English course, for instance, 
and credit for the work has counted as 
a part of the student’s grade for that se- 
mester. The fact still existed, however, 
that when the time came for the library 
lessons the English work stopped. The 
librarian, possibly, stepped in and took 
the teacher’s place to give the instruction. 
Or, if the English teacher gave the 
course, it was usually with the announce- 
ment, “Our next lessons will be to learn 
how to use the library”. When the per- 
iod of time given to the lessons was 
over, the class once more turned its at- 
tention to English work. Several months 
later when some of these same students 
appeared in the library to look up a cur- 
rent topic for history, they had to be 
informed about the Readers’ Guide. 
“Oh !”, they said, “we did use that for 
our library lessons, didn’t we!”. 

These efforts on the part of the libra- 
rian have not been in vain. They have 
been the necessary steps in placing the 
method before the keen eyes of the edu- 
cator. The teachers have taken the next 
step ahead, assimilating every good idea 
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that is useful to their purpose. They are 
seeing the work as a whole not as an iso- 
lated factor. They are saying, —“Libra- 
ry lessons? Using books? Taking notes 
from books? Research? Making a bib- 
liography ?—What are they? Methods in 
how to study. Care of books and order 
in the library? The creation of civic re- 


sponsibility. _Obeying library rules? 
Avoiding plagiarisms? Moral Educa- 
tion.” 


Outlines used in English classes 


The answer to these questions has 
come in our school in a rather interesting 
way. It has come from a group of our 
Senior English teachers, interested in the 
progress that their students make as they 
go on in higher educational systems. The 
Orientation Course given to Freshmen 
students. at our State University made 
them stop to consider. Was there some- 
thing these students lacked, something 
they should have been receiving in high 
school that would benefit them as they 
went out? The teachers decided that the 
students needed a background, not of in- 
formation alone, but a means of knowing 
how to do things and the why of doing 
things—a self-measuring standard so that 
they could see for themselves the reason 
for accomplishment or failure. A com- 
mittee was formed and a study was made. 
(A bibliography of the material used for 
this study appears at the end of this ar- 
ticle.) The librarian was asked to attend 
the committee meetings. As a result of 
the committee’s study and work, experi- 
mental outlines have been compiled which 
are now being used in the Senior Eng- 
lis classes. These outlines contain sug- 
gestions on methods of study, budgeting 
time, equipment, vocabulary building, 
precise writing, outlining, writing poetry, 
figures of speech, reading lists, etc. In- 
cluded here are those which affect 
the library directly. 


Care AND USE oF THE Book 


A book should be handled skillfully 
and respectfully; and its scope should 
be mastered from the title page, thru 
preface, dedication, table of contents, 
maps and charts, foot notes, and sum- 
maries to the final index. 





I. How to Open a New Book: 

A. Lay it on a table and hold all the 
leaves upright with one hand ; 

B. Press down along the hinge first 
one cover, then the other; 

C. Press down along the inside edge 
a group of leaves, first at the front 
and then at the back, until you have 
gone through the book ; 

D. Repeat the process until the book 
will lie open flatly. 


II. How to Care for a Book: 


A. Avoid stuffing the book with note- 
books, pencils, etc. ; 

B. Avoid disfiguring the book by turn- 
ing the leaves. 

C. Protect books from rain, 
mud, etc. ; 

D. Avoid defacing books by tearing, 
or marking unnecessarily. 


snow, 


III. How to Find Information in a 
Book ; 


A. Examine the title page for 


1. the real name of the book, 

2. information about the author: 
name, works, qualifications or 
professions ; 

3. information concerning editors, 
compilers, translators, who may 
have worked together to make the 
book; 

4. information about editions that 
one may learn whether the book 
is up to date; 

a. First edition, or first printed, or 

b. Revised edition, 

c. Reprint edition, without mak- 
ing changes ; 

5. the copyright date on back, not 
at foot of title page, when pub- 
lished in United States. (This 
shows how recent is the informa- 
tion in the book, particularly ne- 
cessary information in science 
books. ) 

B. Read the dedication, which some- 
times is very beautifully expressed. 

C. Read the preface for information 

about 

. the purpose of the book, 

. methods used in writing the book, 

. people who have contributed to 

the book, and 
. best way to use the book. 


— wh 
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D. Study the Table of Contents for 
information on 
1. topics treated in book, 
2. arrangement of material in book. 
E. Look over the charts or maps and 
illustrations in the book. 
F. Read the introduction for informa- 
tion about 
1. the knowledge a reader should 
have to read the book intelligent- 
ly. 
2. the general account of the subject 
matter 
G. Note that the main part of the book 
contains 
1. the “text” or main reading mat- 
ter, 
2. footnotes : 
H. Turn to the index which is usually 
at the back of the book, to discover 
1. Detailed alphabetical list of speci- 
fic topics treated in book 
2. Exact pages on which the topics 
may be found. 


NoTE-TAKING From Books AND 
LECTURES 


Success in note-taking from books or 
from lectures depends upon efficient ma- 
terial equipment, alert attention, legibility 
and brevity, spacing and indenting of ma- 
terial, in some permanent record, either 


book or cards. 


I. The material equipment for note- 
taking should consist of 


A. an 8 by 10 loose-leaf notebook, 
opening at the side, with ring or 
spring mechanism ; 

B. a fountain pen, always in good 

working order; and 

C. regulation filing cards for a long 

theme or debate. 


lI. In note-taking from books the stu- 
dent should consider the following: 


A. the holding rigidly to the point of 
view in selecting material ; 

B. the careful comparing, choosing and 
grouping of data; 

C. the recording the substance of the 
thought, not the exact words, quot- 
ing only rarely and briefly; 

D. the use of legible, condensed, or 
abbreviated forms; 


E. the generous spacing and indenting 
to catch the eye ;— 

F. the accurate record of the source; 
author, title volume, page, and 
date; and 

G. the use of card (in long theme or 
debate) with one idea on each, with 
source definitely given, so as to 
allow arranging and shifting of 
topics. 


III. In note-taking from J/ectures, the 
student must cultivate 


. alert attention to the thought of- 
fered; 

power to write one thing while lis- 
tening to the next; 

ability to pick out main facts or 
principles ; 

. skill in condensing as he writes ; 
use of brief suggestive phrases, ab- 
breviations, symbols ; 

efficiency in spacing, indenting, la- 
beling so as to show relations; and 
handwriting of well-rounded let- 
ters, firmly, evenly penned. 


A w > 


O ™ mo 


IV. The accepted labeling for notes and 
outlines is alternate 


A. beginning with Roman numerals 
B. alternating letters and figures 

I, 

A. 
1. 
a. 
(1) 
(a) Ete. 

C. dividing a topic only when it has 

two or more subdivisions 
. indenting half inch at a time 
never returning nearer than the 
start. 


oh) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


..-. lhe making of a bibliography—a 
list of books which treat a given subject 
—trains in accuracy, judgment, and ini- 
tiative, and may be a valuable asset to 
library and classroom. 


I. The purpose of a bibliography pro- 
ject is 
A. to get together all available material 
on the subject, 
B. to arrange that material in accurate 
form as contribution to classes this 
term and next, 
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C. to learn to discriminate between 
relevant and irrelevant, and 

D. to learn to choose the most interest- 
ing and valuable material. 


II. (Note. This section has been omit- 
ted entirely because in this part the 
teachers give the topics which are 
used for the making of the bibliog- 
raphy. These vary with the differ- 
ent teachers. ) 


III. Some suggestions for work in class 
and library are as follows; 


A. in the class room: 

l. organize class in groups with 
chairman for each group: 

2. assign to each group one or more 
topics : 

3. refer them to bibliography direc- 
tions, insisting that they consult 
“Long” for ideas on the possibili- 
ties of the subject: 

B. in the library: 

1. direct them to search out material 
on topics: 

2. suggest following a topic by cross 
reference: 

3. warn them to get all necessary 
facts for bibilography; author, 
title from title page, date of pub- 
lication, publisher, call number, 
sometimes chapter and page: 

4. direct them to scan material hur- 
riedly to determine value: 

C. In class again: 

1. let each member of group check 

for accuracy in forms: 

. have each write signed statement 
for O.K. or for corrections: 

. collect bibliographies : 

. assign to each group a bibliogra- 
phy not made by them: 

D. In library again: 

1. send students to read material 
with idea of presenting special 
topics : 

2. hint that much material may need 
to be discarded: 


E. In class again: 

1. each group passes in a revised 
bibliography of only the best ma- 
terial : 

2. each group assigns to members 
special topics (best choice) : 

3. members present oral topics ; 


ow Nd 





4. groups leave two final bibliogra- 
phies as permanent contributions, 
one to library and one to class 
room. 


N.B. In using an index of any kind, 
always look first under your exact topic. 
If the index does not contain the topic or 
does not contain suggestions of other 
places for you to look, see if you can 
think of some other way of stating your 
topic, or of some broader subject of 
which your topic is a part. 


MAKING A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Purpose “Preparing a bibliography is 
a revelation of character and training, a 
most useful test of one’s own accuracy, 
thoroness, imagination, logic, patience, 
and courage.” 


I. Scope 


State subject clearly and definite- 
ly. 


Il. Reference Reading 


Begin by reading some general 
article (perhaps your Long’s Eng- 
lish Literature) to give you an 
idea of the possibilities of your 
subject. 


Ill. Where to look 


Reference book, such as encyclo- 
pedias, 

Card catalog, looking under your 
subject, 

Books on the shelves for chapters, 
and short references, using table 
contents and indexes. (For ex- 
ample, if your subject were birds 
you would consult zoologies and 
collections of nature essays as 
well as books wholly on birds) 
Bibliographies, often found at the 
end of encyclopedia‘articles and 
in books. 

Readers’ guide to periodical liter- 
ature. Pamphlet file. 


IV. How to collect 


On slips of paper of uniform size 
or filing cards ° 

Make one entry on each slip, put- 
ting author’s name on top line. 
Slips may be kept in an envelope 
until bibliography is complete. 
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V. What to record 
A. For a whole book: Author (sur- 
name first) title, edition (if given) 
publisher, date. If mstead of an 
author the book is by an editor or 
compiler, add the abbreviation ed. 
or comp. after his name, as Smith, 
John, Ed. 
Slosson, E. E. 
Creative Chemistry. Century 1919 
B. For part of a book: Author, title 
of book, publisher, date, pages. 
Cook, C. G. © 
Practical Chemistry Ginn, c1918 


pp.268-277 
C. For works of general references 
(as, encyclopedias, handbooks, 
etc.) : 


Author (if known), title of arti- 
cle. Name of encyclopedia or 
reference book, edition, volume, 
page. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore, Poetry. In 
Encyclopedia Britannica (Elev- 
enth edition), 21 : 877-890 

D. For books written by more than 
one author: 

Barnes, H. E., and Milner, B. A., 
Selected Cases in Constitutional 

Law. Lyon, 1916. 

or, 

Besant, A. 

Industry under Socialism. In 
Shaw, G. B. and others, Fabian 
Essays in Socialism. Humbold, 1891 
pp. 150-169 

E. For a book, the author of which is 
anonymous, form A. may be fol- 
lowed exactly with the exception, 
of course, that no author’s name 
will be given. 

F. For magazine article: Author of 
article, title of article, name of 
magazine, volume pages, date. 
Kipling, Rudyard, Swept and Gar- 

nished: In the Century, 89: 363- 

369. January, 1915. 


VI. How to arrange 


Arrange the slips alphabetically by 
author, discarding any entries that 
are not worth while. Copy as a list. 


How these outlines affect the library 


How do these outlines affect the li- 
brary? When the time comes for the 
bibliographical work, the teacher arrang- 
es for her students to come to the library, 
not to take a library lesson, but to pre- 
pare work for their English class. The 
librarian and her assistants help individ- 
ual students as they need help and the 
teacher is present for consultation. The 
work is a part of the whole. It has a 
purpose and a direct result which the 
students can see. (By way of parenthe- 
sis this has had a very direct result upon 
the card catalog. The librarian has 
stopped to consider very carefully the 
subject headings that have been ineffec- 
tive in leading students to their goal and 
the lack of topics which are useful to 
these students for the preparation of 
their lessons. Lack of analytics has been 
remedied, for the material found by these 
students has been incorporated into the 
catalog on the cards which they made 
themselves. This is not a laboratory 
class with all the material looked up be- 
fore hand by the librarian or teacher and 
placed ready for use as the class comes 
in for reference work; it is the whole 
library at their disposal. 

This work with the senior group has 
had a preliminary step and for that rea- 
son is possible. Past instruction has been 
given by the librarian, isolated as some 
of the lessons were. Our Freshmen do 
library contracts in their Community 
Life Problems class and our Juniors 
have a lesson in their United States His- 
tory class. They know a card catalog 
when they see it and most of them re- 
member that there is a Readers’ Guide. 
But, this is only the start. The English 
Department hopes to put similar prob- 
lems into all four years of their course, 
not interfering with or stopping the work 
done in the Social Science classes. If the 
librarian can stimulate similar lines of 
work in the Science and Language class- 
es, perhaps the library lessons will have 
found their proper place in the curricu- 
lum. Duplication? How can there be 
duplication in a method! 
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Do You KNow A PoEM WHEN You SEE ONEP 


T has long been our contention that few 

people can really tell the difference between 
good poetry and bad poetry. The fault is 
either in our education or else in our stars if 
we prefer Edgar Guest to (say) Robert Frost. 
Perhaps no education can ever be a substitute 
for a congenital sensitiveness to esthetic 
values, but undoubtedly the best way to cul- 
tivate a taste for good poetry is to read good 
poetry—not to be told what good poetry is. 

Albott and Trabue had pupils from grade 5 
up read various beautiful poems and also three 
obvious mutilations of each. Their primary 
conclusion was that “excellence in respect of 
literary form has almost zero a 1 to ele- 
mentary school children.” A _ distinguished 
modern poet has written a poem “Sea Shell.” 
It will be found below, together with three 
mutilated versions of it. Can you distinguish 
the true poem from its prosaic, unmetrical, 
and sentimentalized versions? 


TO A SEA SHELL 
I 


Tender, tender Sea Shell, 

Wilt thou sing me, please, 

Of thy happy, happy home 

"Neath the tropic trees? 

Ah, the coral islands! 

Ah, the wondrous fish! 

For such a song I’d give thee, dear, 
Whate’er a Shell could wish. 


II. 


Sea Shell, Sea Shell, 

Sing me a song, Oh please! 

A song of ships and sailor men, 

Of parrots and tropical trees. 

Of islands lost in the Spanish Main 
Which no man may ever find again, 


Of fishes and coral under the waves, 


And sea horses stabled in great green caves— 
Sea Shell, Sea Shell 
Sing me a song, O please! 


ITI. 


Sea Shell, please sing me a song 

Of ships and sailor men; 

Of strange kinds of birds and trees 
On the Spanish Main: 

Of fish and seaweed in the sea, 

And whatever creature there may be,— 
Sea Shell, please sing me a song! 


IV. 


Sea Shell, I ask you will 

You sing a song, please. 

All about the ships and sailors 

And the parrots in their tropical trees. 

The islands I have read about on the Span- 
ish Main 

That no one will see again, 

The fish and coral under the wave, 

Sea Horses that have their stables in caves; 

Sea Shell, I ask you will 

You sing a song, please. 


Now That You’ve Made Your Choice 


Now that you’ve made your choice, here is 
an interpretation of the four versions of the 
poem. ; 


1. Sentimental. Emotion falsified “by in- 
troducing silly, gushy, affected or otherwise 
insincere feelings.” 


Il. The true poem, by Amy Lowell. 


Ill. Prosaic. “The poet’s imagery reduced 
to a more pedestrian and commonplace level. 


IV. Without metre. “The movement awk- 
ward and less fine and subtle than the 


original.” 
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Time-Killers 
By Mary E. S. Root 


N the March issue of the Wilson 

Bulletin, Miss Stearns’ article on 
“The great unreached” is especially food 
for thought for the worker with children. 
Probably as a body we are as prone to 
sin on the side of vain-gloriousness, as 
any type of librarian. We certainly do 
gloat over circulation statistics and our 
volume of work with schools. We have 
such perfect faith that it is our crowing 
which causes the literary sun to rise for 
the youth of our land, that we need to 
consider often that 50 per cent or more 
whose reading is outside the library 
walls. 


I well remember some fifteen years 
ago talking with the head of the book 
department of a large New England de- 
partment store—a man of rare business 
sense. The subject was that of book 
exhibits for Christmas giving, and a re- 
mark of his considerably excited me. He 
said: “The book that you librarians ex- 
hibit and recommend is not the book the 
public wants or buys. This one is,” 
holding up a book published in serial 
form with an alluring book jacket. Af- 
terwards an inquiry was made into the 
reading interests of the children in that 
community which disclosed the disquiet- 
ing fact that the public library was reach- 
ing less than one-half of the boys and 
girls. It also proved our friend’s con- 
tention as to the sales of the serial story. 


Struggling libraries—meagre 
resources 

Later, in doing organizing work in the 
South, I found struggling libraries at- 
tempting to serve their communities with 
the most meagre of resources at hand. 
The children’s collections were mostly 
discards from the home libraries of boys 
and girls—inexpensive serials, weak in 
substance and in bindings—no longer 
desired by their owners. In one com- 
munity, when lecturing on tax support, 
a most interesting discussion developed 
as to the possible breadth of children’s 
reading; one parent remarking: “If any 


one can help me wean my daughter from 
the inane books she is reading I shall 
be thankful.” Unquestionably she could 
not send her daughter to that library 
for her reading, for the shelves were full 
of the very books of which she was com- 
plaining and she was unconsciously of- 
fering the strongest possible argument 
for tax support, to free the library from 
the bane of undesirable gifts. So we are 
confronted with the fact that there are 
large numbers of children’s books sold 
each year which are not on evaluated 
lists, and that more children are being in- 
fluenced by the book bought or borrowed 
than by the books taken from a public 
library. 

We do not need to wOrry over a por- 
tion of our 50 per cent for we know that 
some parents are guiding and develop- 
ing their children’s reading as no library 
can. We do need to worry over those 
who never read at all and those spend- 
ing their precious time reading “time- 
killers.” We expect the tired business 
man to relax with his detective story 
but youth, who can spare so little time 
for any kind of reading in the increas- 
ing complexities of his life, has not the 
time to give to books of the time-killing 
brand, if he would grow in his capacity 
for mental effort in reading. 


Where the serials err 

This is where most of the serials err. 
There are few bad books today for chil- 
dren—and I agree with that wise per- 
son who said: “A child secretes his own 
antiseptic against the unwholesome and 
pernicious”—even if he does get hold 
of one, but the mediocre book is with us 
in large numbers. There are tons of 
books of little dressed up animals—and 
little children are literally “fed-up” with 
them. 


“In summer I sit up at night, _ 
For day-light saving makes it light; 
In winter tho it seems a crime, 

I go to bed by standard time. 
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I have to go to bed and hear 

A broad-cast story loud and queer, 

A tooth-brush lecture for the day 
And many prunes that dance and play. 


And does it not seem pretty tough 
When I’ve outgrown this bed-time stuff 
And feel so wide awake and giggly 
To be fed-up with Uncle Wiggly?” 


Endless, too, are the stories of Peggy 
here and Peggy there; Tom up in the 
sky, and Tom at the bottom of the sea; 
girls’ stories containing silly school girl 
conversations which remind us of that 
treacle well where Elsie, Lacie and Til- 
lie lived: 


“And what did they live on? 

They lived on treacle, said the Dormouse. 

They couldn’t have done that without becom- 
ing ill, said Alice. 

So they were, said the dormouse, very ill.” 


Harmlessness is no virtue 


Overdoses of pabulum of this order 
result in lazy-mindedness and I have 
seen many boys and girls who were un- 
able to cope with any book which re- 
quired sustained mental effort when 
High School days were reached, because 
of their reading in the grammar school 
days. Just because a book is harmless is 
no reason for its inclusion on the chil- 
dren’s shelves of a public library, for 
it costs in time and money to classify, 
catalog, rebind or withdraw a book, and 
a book which does not add eto the 
breadth of the imagination or the ex- 
perience of youth has no place on the 
shelves of any library, home, school or 
public. Here is a platform worthy of 
the most sincere efforts of librarians and 
should receive widest publicity from 
them early and late. To keep the ground 
already gained and to acquire new 
ground means strenuous labor. Said 
the Queen to Alice: “Now it takes all 
the running you can do to keep in the 
same place.” 


Why not inexpensive reprints of 
good children’s books? 

Authors of repute are writing for 
children; artists of fame are illustrating 
their books, and librarians have done 
much in bringing this to pass, but have 
been weak in acknowledging the need of, 
and working for, better books which can 


reach the modest purse. Activities of 
publishers recently in issuing attractive 
reprints for adults (not classics alone) 
at moderate prices have been most amaz- 
ing. Equal activity for juveniles would 
result in competition which would drive 
the inferior book from the book stalls, 
for the testimony of all educators who 
have experimented with children’s read- 
ing bears out the fact that when a boy 
had read books of real substance they 
speedily dismissed the serial as being “all 
alike” and therefore “no good.” 


The reason for the popularity of the 
serial is of course the love of the child 
to meet the same character again and 
again. The reason for its large reading 
public is the price of the book. Where 
one person will spend $2.00 for a book, a 
hundred are not willing to spend over 
$.60. Last summer we experimented 
with the reading of children from an- 
other angle, conducting a book-shop in a 
summer colony over-running with chil- 
dren. In spite of the lure of the bath- 
ing beach the little shop was very popu- 
lar and, contrary to all predictions of 
publishers, more than paid for itself. 
Our greatest problem was the low-priced 
book. Transient visitors often wanted 
a book to carry home as a souvenir. Our 
“best seller” was The Magic Fishbone 
by Charles Dickens, because the shop 
bore that name. And what a book it is 
for $1.50! So perfect in content, so 
beautifully illustrated by Bedford. 
Others bought the Macmillan Happy 
Hour series at 50c each, for little chil- 
dren, but it was impossible to find titles 
for the older boys and girls that we 
cared to feature, for $1.00 or less. The 
few titles on the Burt and Grosset lists 
are for the most part books that children 
know already. It is a pity that we can- 
not get inexpensive reprints of good chil- 
dren’s books as quickly as we do those 
for adults. We waited nearly 60 years 
for a reprint of “Little Women.” 


Some suggestions for reprints 
Off hand I can think of so many juv- 
eniles in short serials I’d like to see re- 
printed in cheaper editions. Baker’s 
“Thunder boy” and “Panther magic” ; 
Pease’s “Tatooed man” and “The jinx 
ship”; Price’s “Silver shoal light” and 
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“Ship of dreams” ; Mukerji’s “Gay neck” 


and “Ghond the hunter’; Gollomb’s 
“Lincoln High Stories”; Daniel’s 
“Gauntlet of Dunmore” and “Honor of 
Dunmore”; Adams’ ‘“Mehitable” and 


“Silver Tarn” are a few examples. There 
is a real need of books in series at the 
cheaper price, which do not have their 
characters cut from the same pattern, 
which are not thin in plots, which do not 
string on and on in numberless volumes 
after the author has said all he had to 
say in his first volume—all points to 
which most of the serials today must 
plead guilty. 

To battle with the common-place in 
any phase of life, is an important strug- 
gle—of supreme importance when it con- 
cerns children and books. Miss Hewins 


preached this for fifty years, and those 
of us who were lucky enough to know 
her caught something of her philosophy 
which Chantecler voices: “If I sing 
faithfully and sonorously and if long 
after me, and long after that, in every 
farmyard its cock sings faithfully, son- 
orously, I truly believe there will be no 
more night.” 

Literary suns will rise for all boys and 
girls only when we give them their 
farthest reach in reading and then more 
rope. So let’s have Star dollar libraries 
and Sun-dial Libraries for youths. If 
the names must be chosen from the 
heavens we might call them “Comet” or 
“Meteor” libraries, it doesn’t matter so 
long as the books’ contents stretch sky- 
ward rather than earthward and set fire. 





THE LIBRARIAN LAUGHS 
At Least She Does in Cleveland, Ohio 


More Signs Needed 


An assistant busily engaged in answering 
two telephones was accosted by a breathless 
man: ‘ ere do you get the trains?” 
“Trains?” murmured the assistant weakly. 
“Yes, I want to get a train, and I haven't 
much time.” Light began to dawn on the 
puzzled assistant. “This is the Public Li- 
brary,” quoth she, “did you think it was the 
Union Station?” Intense disgust manifes- 
ted: “Public Library? Then what are all 
these people doing here?” 


Love Will Find a Way 

Proof that all youthful romance did not 
pass with the era of the little red school- 
house, was unwittingly furnished us recent- 
ly by one of our young borrowers. On the 
dating slip in the back of the returned book 
was drawn a large heart framing the query 

“Will you be my Valentine?” 
Below this was the reply of his chosen lady, 
also suitably embellished with tokens of her 
affection 
“Yes, i love you.” 


Poetry in Business 


Today it’s due. 

By Sue; 

Please renew 

“The Wandering Jew.” 


A “Just-so” Story 

A Syrian reader who asked for “Arabian 
nights” enlivened us with this version of 
how the stories came to be written: 

“Once was a real rich king and he no like 
girls because he once catch his wife not 
behaving nice. So he want to kill all girls, 
everyone of them. He marry one girl one 


night and the next morning he kill her. He 
marry them and kill them, just like that. All 
girls scared stiff because they know their 
chance come any day. For long time this 
go on till one day he marry a real good- 
looking one, but same time real smart, too. 
She tell the king such wonderful stories that 
he no kill her because he want to know the 
end always. For thousand and one nights 
she tell them stories and for thousand and 
one nights he no kill her, always he want to 
know what happen next. When she finish 
her last story, he no hate girls no more. He 
love her and the coupla babies what born 
during the time she tell the stories.” 


High-hatting the Guard 
Asked to check her bag a haughty lady 
rejoined, “No, I don’t need to, I am a 
Daughter of the Revolution.” 


Preserving Her Youth and Innocence 

A reader—she had reached the venerable 
age of perhaps thirty—was very, very doubt- 
ful whether she should allow the assistant to 
take her question. “You look so young,” 
she said, reaching up and patting the assis- 
tant’s cheek. Then, making the best of the 
situation she confided that she would like 
to know the chemical composition of foods. 


Should Be Continued 
“Please may I have the second and third 
volumes of “The unmarried father” by 
Dell?” It was explained that the story was 
complete in one volume. “Oh, but I don’t 
see how it can be, it doesn’t end right.” 


From “The Library Log” 


The Staff News Bulletin of 
The Cleveland Public Library 
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Books for the Kindergarten 
By Grace I. Dick 


KX DERGARTEN work is becoming 
a recognized part of our public 
school system. In Pasadena the kinder- 
garten 6-4-4 plan lays emphasis on this 
beginning stage of education. The City 
Schools Library has been confronted with 
the problem of books for this group. 
Picture books as a visual aid were much 
in demand by all kindergarten depart- 
ments and workers with the youngest 
children. 

This material needed to fill two re- 
quirements. First, good children’s books 
such as the classics, which the children 
would be attracted to and desire to have 
read to them. Second, books which could 
more truthfully be called picture books, 
being books with full sized pictures bear- 
ing no description or story, save a possi- 
ble word or two. 


Reading Books 


The first requirement was fairly easy 
to fill. Many suggestive lists being pub- 
lished covering these titles such as: 


Forster, F.J. On the road to make-believe; 
illus. by Uldene Trippe. 

Ivimey, J.W. Complete version of ye three 
blind mice; illus. by Walton rbould. 
Huntting. 

Jackson, L.F. Peter Patter book; Rand. 

Jackson, L.F.  Rimskittle’s book ; Rand, 

Jolly Mother Goose; Illus. by B.F. 
Wright. Huntting 
Real Mother Goose; Rand. 

Stevenson, R.L. Child’s garden of verse; il- 

lus. by La Mair McKay. 


Other books less familiar of this type 
are: 


Bowman, J.G. Happy all 2. Or Ta illus. 
by Janet Laura Scott. V. 
Garnett, L.A. Muffin shop; ane by Hope 
Dunlap. Huntting. 
Lucas, E.V. a book; illus. by Pat Sul- 
livan. Harpe 
— G.N. Writtle Bim, the circus boy, Vol- 
Muter, G.N. Mother Goose and her friends. 
Volland. 
~ book of wild animals; no.782, 
inen. Huntting. 
Nesbit, Wilbur. Tolly~ Kid book. Volland. 
Nicholson, W. Clever Bill. Doubleday. 
Old Woman who rode on a broom; 
drawings by T. Butler Stoney. Dut- 


ton. 


Potter, Beatrix. Story of a fierce bad rabbit. 
Huntting. 

Rae, Children at play in many lands. 
Volland. 

Rae, John. Toy animals. Volland. 

Ripley, Sherman. Raggedy animal book; il- 
lus. by Harrison Cady. Huntting. 

Sarg, Tony. Tony Sarg’s wonder zoo. 
Greenberg. 


The second requirement was more 
difficult to fill. Much material was sorted 
through ta secure the appropriate type, 
true to artistic values in color, line and 
realistic situations which would stimu- 
late and appeal to the child mind. No 
published lists could be found with such 
a grouping. It is for this reason that the 
following suggestive list is offered: 


Picture Books 

Aeroplanes and automobiles; no.765, linen. 
Platt. 

Animal friends; mounted linen, Nelson. 

Animal pets; no.752. Platt. 

Animal pictures; board covers, mounted 
linen. Nelson. 

At the circus; linenette. Huntting. 

Choo Choo trains; no.750, linen edition. 
Platt. 

Come out to play. McLoughlin. 

Domestic animals; no.766, linen. Platt. 

Farm friends; no.850, felt. Platt. 

Happy little people; cloth. McLoughlin. 

Here comes the band; cloth. McLoughlin. 

Kitties and doggies; no.765. Platt. 

Mary Lou and Dolly Too; cloth, Mc- 
Loughlin. 

Mother Goose rhymes; no.476. Oilklo 
books. Huntting. 

My book of ships; no.755, linen. Platt. 

My pretty pets; no.834, linenette. Hunt- 
ting. 

Oh, such fun; no.735, linen. Huntting. 

Our animal friends; no.761, linen edition. 
Platt. 

Our farm friends; no.757, linen. Platt. 

Outdoor friends; Oilklo books. Gabriel. 

Over land and sea; no.823, linenette edi- 
tion. Huntting. 

Ships at sea; mounted linen. Nelson. 


For class room use good strong bind- 
ings are necessary. Many books were 
secured from the H. R. Huntting Com- 
pany for this reason. In practically 


every case the books were reinforced be- 
fore being put into use. 
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To Be or Not to Be Read? 


[Mr. Ayres doesn’t seem to have much 
support among librarians in his defense of 
the dime novel and the popular and numer- 
ous books in series for boys and girls. Two 
more librarians here explain why such books 
are “not to be circulated.”] 


READING FOR PLEASURE Is Nort 
THe Main THING 


N°? Librarian should presume to tell 
any man or woman that they or 
their children should not be allowed to 
read whatsoever they please, in fact if 
librarians were naturally ‘social uplift- 
ers,’ they would have entered that more 
lucrative field, where they might issue 
orders to their public instead of serving 
them. 

When Mr. Ayres speaks of the four 
generations, who read enthusiatically the 
Elsie books and Oliver Optic, he fails to 
mention the parents who refused to per- 
mit members of each of these generations 
to so indulge themselves, nor would he 
know how many of the perfectly respect- 
able women who read Elsie in youth, and 
Bertha M. Clay in adolescence enjoy to- 
day no higher type of fiction, and enjoy 
nothing but fiction, and the “funnies.” 

Even when—“Oh, Mom, don’t be so 
cranky. All the fellas read ’em,” got re- 
sults in the "90s Mother was not opening 
the door to dozens and dozens of other 
series as would be the case in 1929. 

A High School girl said to me yester- 
day—‘It just makes me sick to think of 
the years I’ve wasted reading silly books 
when there are such interesting ones 
here, if you can just get in the habit of 
reading them.” It is just such a habit 
a librarian longs to see develop. How 
many times we fail, and see a boy or 
girl who has been reading wisely and 
well, drift into idle reading habits, is one 
of the greatest of all library tragedies. 

Three years ago, when our library was 
in danger of being closed thru lack of 
funds, some of the boys and girls came, 
with their arms full of shabby, loved 
books because—“if the Library couldn’t 
get new books, some other children might 
like to read these.” They were certainly 
appreciated! Such a spirit was so de- 


cidedly what we want children to have,— 
and besides, if they liked those books as 
much, other children too, might come to 
the library, who had never used it be- 
fore. 

That was what we thought. Unfor- 
tunately, readers of the Bobbsy twins 
found insufficient excitement in the 
Lucky sixpence to hold their attention, 
but Lucky sixpence readers, readers of 
Heidi, Rebecca, Jacqueline of the carrier 
pigeons and Little women were so 
thrilled by the adventures of the Bobb- 
sys that they wanted nothing else; while 
readers of Treasure island, Martin Hyde, 
Northern diamonds would demand Al- 
ger, Webster, and the quantities of Boy 
scout series tho we never seemed able 
to turn the interest the other way. 

That fault was, no doubt, ours. By 
force of influence we should have made 
the others appeal, but it’s pretty hard, 
when they are all on open shelves, and 
we do not want priggish, self-conscious 
readers anyway. Then there were 
women who would have hesitated to buy 
certain books of this type, who added 
them to their children’s libraries because 
“they had these books at the Library.” 
There were other women who did not 
let their children use the Library be- 
cause some children got such trash there. 
No librarian wants such a situation to 
rise unless good is to come from it. She 
might buy what she pleased for herself 
or her own children, but a librarian might 
well hesitate to spend public funds for 
“trash.” She wants to be sure when 
she chooses books for harmless entertain- 
ment that she is not spending money for 
that which will dull a taste for good 
reading. Reading for pleasure (I take 
exception with Mr. Ayres) is not the 
main thing. A love of reading is of no 
advantage to any man or woman, if all 
they want to read is “True Stories” and 
“Confession” magazines. 

A love of. reading good books is to be 
commended,—much to be desired, but 
the theory that a child will crave beef- 
steak and potatoes, if surrounded with 
10c store candy is one I should not care 
to see tried out on any child I cared for, 
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nor do I approve of a parallel case in 
reading. It is one thing to hope that if 
the “Gingerbread dog and calico cat” is 
read to a child it may grow up to enjoy 
Browning. But the Bobbsy twins, eager- 
ly running about inside New York fire 
lines, while kind firemen doff their hel- 
mets and chat entertainingly to mildly 
distressed parents, will not develop read- 
ers of Henry James. 

From the point of view of the Book- 
seller the Bobbsy Twins and their ilk are 
much to be admired. A new book, as 
often as the purse can stand it, perhaps 
oftener, tho each one is quite cheap! No 
non-fiction to slow up sales while the 
material is being digested. None of that 
annoying browsing habit in which new 
beauties and new ideas are found in each 
rereading of a book of fiction, essays or 
poetry! No, the reading of series books 
is like the cigarette habit, harmless in 
moderation, tho increased business does 
not come from moderate users. 


If a Library does no more than de- 
velop that love of reading it should not 
be supported at public expense. 


Elizabeth Johnson, Lib’n, 
Carnegie Public Library, 
Washington Court House, Ohio. 


Lisrary Funps Are Too Scarce To 
Buy Tom Swirt 


IBRARIANS are criticized so much 
because of their undying and too 
often tactless efforts to improve their 
patrons’ taste in reading. To a librarian 
the world was made to house good books, 
the “masses” were created for no other 
reason that to read them. Only a chosen 
few were created in their turn to be cre- 
ative artists. 
When the question comes “Why not 
give the child Alger, Henty, Laura, Lee 
Hope, Martha Finley, Nick Carter and 


the others? I read them when I was a 
boy, or a girl!” True enough, and by 
the booksellers’ own statement, it is what 
“I read” that they buy for their chil- 
dren. Reading fashions change. Time 
decides whether a book is worth saving 
or not. Library funds are never ade- 
quate for the fertile imaginations of the 
librarians, they must be handled care- 
fully and wisely. The book fund is 
made to buy as many books of estab- 
lished worth and those new ones which 
seem to have qualities which will estab- 
lish them in the future as it can be 
stretched to cover. Tom Swift and the 
others are not among this number, when 
money is so scarce that not enough cop- 
ies of the popular, well established books 
can be bought, is it wise to buy Tom 
Swift? The boys can get them anyway. 
The library only supplements their own 
and their friends’ libraries. If the best, 
which are often more expensive than this 
other class, are not in the library where 
can the children get a chance to develop 
their taste for good books. Give the 
child freedom! By all means! Barbour 
and Altsheler in limited numbers are 
found on most library shelves. The boy 
or girl reads his own and his friends’. 
books, then he comes to the library, 
where many types are waiting his choice. 
It is hoped he will choose the best, if 
he doesn’t! It is the fault of no one. 
Books with bad reputation often 

prove their character years later. To this 
class belong Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huck Finn,” also Hermann Melvilles 
“Moby Dick.” Who knows, perhaps 
Diamond Dick and Nick Carter will come 
into their own some day, as Tom, Huck 
and Captain Ahab have.—As printed in 
the Library Column of the Harrisburg 
Register. 

Bernice Wiederman, Lib’n, 

Mitchell-Carnegie Library, 

Harrisburg, Illinois. 








SHALL WE CONTINUE TO SEND YOU 
THE WILSON BULLETIN? 


If you have not filled out your reader’s blank, turn to page 666 
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Dilly Tante Observes 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW, who 

doesn’t conceal the fact that he is 
a practical person, advises young men 
not to write if they can possibly make an 
honest living. He complains that it took 
him nine years of authorship before he 
earned twenty-five dollars, and that was 
for an advertisement. A nasty person 
might comment that Shaw has little 
reason to complain, now that he has 
made his fortune—mostly for an adver- 
tisement. Not all authors have either 
the wit or the inclination to advertise 
themselves so successfully. 


The real stepchildren of the literary 
profession are, of course, the poets. 
Other writers can look forward to an 
adequate income as soon as their talents 
(if any) are recognized, but all the 
critical recognition in the world won’t 
give the modern poet a living wage. If 
he is to rely solely on his poetry for a 
living, he is doomed to starve. Which 
may or may not be a good thing for 
‘Mr. Babbitt and Mrs. Grundy. We re- 
member reading somewhere that Robert 
Frost made a total of something like 
two hundred dollars from his poetry in 
ten years. We know another poet, with 
whose work most of you are familiar, 
who tells us that, taking into account all 
his years of creative activity, his aver- 
age annual income from the sale of his 
poems has been thirty dollars. As 
Joseph Auslander remarked at the Bread 
Loaf Conference on Creative Writing 
last year, “Poets are born—not paid.” 
He added, “Poetry today must be brief, 
local, contemporaneous, clever, inconse- 
quential. It must be capable of being 
inserted slenderly into a corner of the 
last page of an article on tractors or 
domestic science. . . The only chance for 
the poet today is to write novels.” It 
isn’t bitterness alone that makes a man 
remark that Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes” 
and his immortal odes would not be ac- 
cepted for publication by any modern 
magazine. 


We profess to loving poetry. We pro- 
fess to believing that no greater gift has 


been given to man than the gift of 
tongues and of the spirit. And we are 
dismayed to contemplate a society so 
utilitarian that it can find no place for 
the artist in its house of economic se- 
curity. Practically every young artist 
of merit whom we know is forced to de- 
vote the greater part of his time and 
energy to some sort of desk-job. He 
writes or paints in the evening—that is, 
if he is not too tired. The rhythm of 
his life is sharply divided. He has a 
day-self and a night-self, and the two 
are strangers. The jealousy of art pro- 
duces in him such a psychic disturbance 
that it is not long before he becomes in- 
capacitated for pure or sustained crea- 
tive achievement. Great art is not the 
result of a part-time effort. It needs 
the whole brain of a man and all his 
faculties. 


Give the artist a sense of security, and 
you do more to conserve the energy of 
literature than a thousand monuments 
and memorials. The Guggenheim fel- 
lowships are a step in the right direc- 
tion, but not many are given annually, 
and the awards have not been notable 
for discrimination. (There are worthier 
causes, we think, than the study of um- 
lauts and the habits of evening prim- 
roses.) Patronage has some vicious 
tendencies, but it is certainly preferable 
to indifference and neglect. More 
wealthy men and women should emulate 
Maecenas and the Medicis: it is the hap- 
piest sort of charity that can come out 
of a purse. In the Utopian state the 
artist will not only despise money, he will 
also have it. 


Some men of wealth, like Otto Kahn, 
and some endowed artists’ colonies—the 
Macdowell Colony at Petersborough, 
N.H., and Yaddo, the magnificent Spen- 
cer Trask estate at Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y.—have done much to encourage the 
young artist in America. But for the 
most part there is only indifference. Re- 
cently there died in New York a woman 
who was evidently at least half con- 
verted to the artist’s cause. In her will 
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she left $10,000 to her pet monkey and 
the residue of her estate to subsidize the 
works of writing men. It would be un- 
gracious, we suppose, to cavil at the dear 
lady for providing for the ape first. 


We should have wept, but we laughed 
instead, when we read of the Payne 
Whitney estate of $194,000,000, said to 
have been the largest ever devised by 
will. Mr. Whitney left “$182,000,000 
worth of securities, $3,000,000 worth of 
real estate, a houseboat worth $76,000, a 
private car worth $57,500, $40,000 worth 
of automobiles, $2200 worth of guns, and 
$150 worth of books!” Isn’t that 
pathetic? 


No greater sin has our utilitarian 
democracy than this: the cult of the dol- 
lar. A writer in one of our state library 
publications quotes approvingly the fol- 
lowing statement of Judge Gary, which 
(she says) “so well illustrates the spirit 
needed among librarians :” 

“I would like to ring in the ears of 
every living soul on earth, wherever they 
are, whatever they are doing, whomso- 
every they are associated with, it will 
pay them in dollars and cents if all the 
time they will observe the requirement 
of the Golden Rule.” 

As for us, we’d like to wring the ears 
of every living soul on earth that 
preaches Christian ethics in terms of 
dollars and cents. 


D. H. Lawrence has genius. You can 
deny him everything else . . . poise, in- 
telligence, civilization . . but you cannot 
deny him that. The biographical sketch 
of him in the May issue of the Bulletin 
calls to mind his recent and, as far as we 
know, only comment on the suppression 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Like the man 
himself it is blunt and uncompromising, 
touched with the deep crude fanaticism 
of his spirit: 

“The outcry is really from the lower 
mentality papers, which want something 
to scream about. They object to my use 
of so-called obscene words. I used them 
deliberately, conscientiously. They are, 
when all is said and done, simple old 
words belonging to some part of our own 
body or some of our own perfectly nat- 


ural functions. Whoever cannot accept 
his own body and his own natural func- 
tions is a fool and a dirty dog and who- 
ever cannot accept words that belong to 
his body and functions is a fool and a 
hypocrite. The human mind has dirtied 
these words long enough. It is time they 
were brought into the open and 
cleansed.” 
That’s giving it to them, mister ! 


On the other hand, just to be as im- 
partial as a Handbook, we'll quote what 
Arnold Bennett has to say in the Eve- 
ning Standard: “Am I in favor of a cen- 
sorship? Of course I am. No country 
can exist without one. I was asked the 
other day whether I would permit in 
Britain the unrestricted circulation of 
one of the most wonderful and original 
of modern novels, James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. My plain reply was that I 
would not. It simply would not do. A 
censorship there must be. But I main- 
tain that any form of censorship does 
some harm, and that our present censor- 
ship does immensely more harm than 
good. If the law relating to censorship 
is to be altered, it ought to be weakened, 
not strengthened. Nevertheless, I would 
not alter the law. I would leave it 
alone.” 


Good old muddle-headed Bennett! 


An excellent letter in our folder from 
Dr. H. K. Croessman of Du Quoin, II- 
linois. “. .. I am ready to grant that 
Sons and Lovers is a work of very great 
talent. It comes alarmingly close to 
genius. But that is the only book of 
Lawrence’s that deserves to be remem- 
bered. His others show nothing to ap- 
proach it. Autobiographical. I think 
every writer’s best work, published or 
not, is autobiographical.” 


True enough. The artist who tries to 
escape from himself is a bad artist. He 
achieves greatness only when he finds 
himself. At the very center of his soul 
is one bright flagrant spot that belongs 
to the universe. It is a platitude that 
objective art is superior to subjective 
art, but it is a paradox that the objective 
must be attained by way of the subjec- 
tive, its trajectory being an arrow thru 
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the breast. For a long time we believed 
in the divinity of the imagination. We 
do no longer. The imagination cannot 
create ex nihilo. It can only use and syn- 
thesize the wealth of experience received 
into the body by the regular channels of 
the senses. The imagination feeds on 
living; it is the function of the artist 
to destroy himself in order that he may 
be resurrected. Nothing is wasted, even 
failure. Therefore Nietzsche _ said, 
“Genius makes no mistakes.” 


In Ludwig Lewisohn we have an ex- 
cellent illustration of the artist who is 
never at his best except when he is writ- 
ing about himself. Mid-Channel (Har- 
per, $3.50), which continues the account 
of his spiritual progress as first un- 
folded in Upstream, is impassioned and 
moving; the prose is mature and beau- 
tifully plain; the attitude of the author 
in relation to life firmer and stronger 
than in the earlier book . indeed, 
prophetic almost in the quality of its 
deep conviction. (We do wish, how- 
ever, that we had been spared the in- 
trusion of those embarrassing domestic 
felicities.) It is Mr. Lewisohn’s chal- 
lenging belief that “the Jewish problem 
is the decisive problem of Western civi- 
lization.” He would have us turn “to- 
ward that eternal Hebraic ethos in which 
the sayings that Jesus received from his 
teachers are but as a graceful eddy in a 
great river?” This is the passionate nos- 
talgia of racial memory. The modern 
world has hurt Mr. Lewisohn; its rhythm, 
its functions, its fetishes, displease him. 
Therefore he turns from it and in the 
deeps of his own spirit invokes his ances- 
tral God. We feel that there is confu- 
sion here. Perhaps we are wrong, but it 
seems to us that Mr. Lewisohn’s prob- 
lem is essentially not one of ethics but 
of aesthetics, and that his salvation is not 
as a Jew but as an artist. Let us add 
that the account of cities visited and men 
seen in Mid-Channel is brilliant and keen, 
and that the fragments of translation 
from the Judaic oral tradition are an- 
ciently quick with that deep surprise of 
truth which is the property of the great 
literatures, sacred and profane, of the 
world. 


In Travels in the Congo (Knopf, $5), 
André Gide gives us the diary of 
his trip into the heart of French Africa. 
It is an unsparing record, not in the 
least romanticized, of what was seen by 
the candid intelligent eye of one of the 
great masters of the modern novel: birds, 
butterflies, trees, pestilence, death, beasts, 
dances, ceremonies, atrocities, courage, 
devotion. If Gide went into the Congo 
rather purposelessly, he soon discovered 
his mission. It was to see that justice 
was done to the black race, victimized, 
cheated, and frequently persecuted by 
petty government officials and the repre- 
sentatives of the big concessionaire com- 
panies. The fragmentary story of this 
exploitation, discovered bit by bit, is not 
a pleasant one. Gide returned to France 
with a great admiration for the natives. 
“What I cannot describe is the beautiful 
expression of these people’s eyes, the 
touching intonation of their voices, the 
dignity and reserve of their bearing, the 
noble elegance of their gestures.” The 
country itself, which he entered with his 
heart beating as if he were twenty, some- 
what disappointed him. It was less col- 
orful, less extravagant, than he had been 
led to believe. 

“On account of these perpetual fires, on 

account of the repeated displacement of races 
and villages, on account of the old forest’s 
having been replaced by more recent vege- 
tation, the constant and dominant impression— 
mine, at any rate—is of a new country, without 
a past, of immediate youth, of an inexhaustible 
spring of life, instead of the ancestral, pre- 
historic, prehuman feeling which travelers in 
this land prefer to talk of.” 
The picture that we get of Gide himself 
is a surprisingly engaging one of a just 
and sympathetic man, as solicitous about 
the welfare of his inferiors and subordi- 
nates as he is intelligent in his under- 
standing of them; one who can take an 
ailing pet sloth to his bosom and yet be 
stern and unyielding with malefactors; 
above all, the artist in love with eternity, 
who went alone into the middle of the 
forest one enchanted afternoon and 
yearned to sit motionless in that dark- 
ling growth until the world of nature 
closed over him and it would be as if he 
had never existed, himself forgetful of 
his own presence and turned all vision. 
The translation by Dorothy Bussy is ex- 
pert, and the illustrations are good. 
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Professional Book Knowledge Test 


HIS test, which is part of a recent written 

examination for teacher-librarians in the 
high schools of New York City, is intended to 
test the candidates’ knowledge of a number 
of publications of interest to teachers or 
school librarians. 


There are listed below twenty persons, as- 
ciations, or institutions. After each name 
there are two blank spaces to be filled by 
numbers corresponding to (A) titles, and (B) 
descriptive words or phrases which will be 
found under proper headings hereinafter. For 
example, take the first name, The American 
Library Association, which published the 
pamphlet, “Planning the School Library.” It 
is a four page pamphlet. The proper answer 
would then be 


PT <ccrncnackbedbbteeness 
PONUTEEEE, FUOE co.cc kciiccvectccce 
Sh, ME i cet ccheasetsenecre 
Becker, May Lamberton ............ 
Charters, W. W. 
Dewey, John 
Eaton, Anne 
Re re Fr 
Kilpatrick, William Heard .......... 
Lowe, Johm Adams .......s.ccccocs 
OS & See ee 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 


ee 
rr 
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*American Library Association...... 20 
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. 
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Pfutzenreuter, Edwin M. -- 


National Council for the 
ER eR ea kd thn aces 6 dbeeibele 
Scripture, Elizabeth 
EE hocea ss hc akedckananeds’ 
Walters, Frank K. 
WE ED, noc p rcctanenectaace 
Yeoman, Edward 


A—Titles 


1. Adventures in reading. 

2. Books for home reading for high school 
and junior high school. 

3. Catalog for books for public 
libraries. 

4. Find it yourself! 

5. Dictionary test. 

6. Educating for a changing civilization. 

7. How we think. 

8. Illustrated editions of high school 
classics. ‘ 

9. Library and the school. 

10. List of subject headings for small li- 
braries. 

11. Periodicals for small libraries. 

12. School library experience. 

13. School library service. 

- = se i _the Kage ngs librarian. 

. Directing learning in the hi ‘ 

16. Shackled youth. a oo 

17. Standard catalog for high school li- 
braries. 


school 


18. Teaching of ideals. _ 

19. List of historical fiction. 
*20. Planning the school library. 
21. Books and libraries. 


B—Descriptive words 


1. Comments on schools, school people and 
other people. 

2. Philosophy of education. 

3. Mimeographed material available for 
purchase. 

4. Written by the librarian of a large pub- 
lic library. 

5. An annotated list of 2,600 books. 

6. Compiled by Hannah Logasa. 

7. Discussion of the various ways of su- 
pervising study. 

8 An A. L. A. reprint from the School 
Review. 

*>. A four page pamphlet. 

10. A collection of articles written for the 
most part by school librarians. 

11. A manual of instruction for use in col- 
lege libraries. 

12. An annotated list compiled by. 

13. A standard “aid” for librarians. 

14. A graded, classified, but not annotated, 
list of books for cultural rather than refer- 
ence value. 

15. Story of an experiment carried on in 
the Lincoln School. 

16. An annotated list of books for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

17. Addressed to young readers but useful 
to teachers and librarians. 

18. Written by the author of “Education 
and Democracy.” 

19. Teaching thru testing. 

20. A plan for definite ethical and moral 
—~ 

21. Library instruction under the contract 
system. 


ANSWERS TO Book KNOWLEDGE TEST 


Boome, ZOE cccccvcccccsasccvecss es 
DO. BD * 5 co.cc vcedosccevese 9 4 
DRE, SE: bison ccadvcewssoceve 5 19 
Becker, May Lamberton ............ IW 
CRRGUNTE TE, WEs)-vaceesscccegudagess 18 20 
EON SEEN (ioc s coecdtsccecdesece 7 18 
SE, MN Son Gu pncesaeveusc oueses 13 «15 
CE ed is ccasceereesesesset 14 8 
Kilpatrick, William Heard ......... 6 2 
Lowe, John Adams ..............-. 21 II 
DORI, SE, EE dha ws cous cbsctiawnss 5S 7 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 

| GIR a a eS ee 214 
New York Board of Education .... 3 16 
Pfutzenreuter, Edwin M. .......... = 
National Council for the Social 

ES ee ss Chtid anbiee'ces 19 6 
Scripture, Elizabeth ............00.: 4 2! 
I ac hidk poawsagduedey au 10 13 
OG EE ee II 12 
MEE. no snevg de chaseiess 12 10 
POU TNE occcccvedetencsocs 16 I 
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A Librarian’s Reading 


By Evelyn S. Lease 


HIS is indeed an odd topic suggested 

for our consideration at this time. 
Isn’t it always understood that librarians 
read all the books in the collections over 
which they preside, together with the in- 
coming new ones fresh from the press? 
In fact, don’t you often hear your pro- 
fession (or job) referred to as a sine- 
cure (or cinch) because you haven’t 
much to do except to read new books 
in business hours? If, in addition to 
this pleasant pastime, we could secure 
from publishers the privilege of reading 
the manuscripts of would-be authors, we 
might perhaps fill up the leisure hours 
of our day, and incidentally, by reason 
of our heaven-born gift of knowing ab- 
solutely what is proper for the general 
reading public, relieve somewhat the 
onerous duties of the Boston police force. 


A miserable sinner confesses 


Please to remember, as you listen to 
the following council of perfection, that 
the speaker has herself prominently in 
mind as one of the worst of this group 
of miserable sinners. Cooks, you know, 
are notoriously fat, tho they always pro- 
test that they don’t eat much, but seem 
to grow corpulent merely by mixing and 
smelling foods. Librarians, however, 
can not hope to attain a rounded mental 
development by the same ethereal meth- 
od. But to proceed by the logical asso- 
ciation of ideas between cooks and 
Bacon, some of us having been told that 
“Reading maketh a full man,” have, like 
our society friends, resorted to dieting 
in the interests of our figures. And 
since we must concede dieting to be ad- 
visable, let us try to do it intelligently 
with a proper regard for caloric values 
in our food for thought. 


We constitute a band of trained and 
experienced workers with books, and if 
illiteracy among librarians should be- 
come a menace, the more shame to us! 
Some one has written a poem about a 
poor clerk who sat all day at his win- 
dow in the railroad station looking up 


routes and selling tickets to the more 
favored mortals who could fare forth on 
voyages and travels. But our own lot, 
unlike that of the hapless ticket-seller, 
is not so devoid of opportunity, because 
we have at our disposal not only knowl- 
edge of the possibilities of excursions, 
but free passes to their enjoyment. “Dull 
would he be of soul” who wouldn’t avail 
himself of some of these magical 
chances. William James used to remind 
us that there was “a moral obligation to 
be intelligent.” Let us use the means 
at our disposal. 


Reading by Dewey 


To be truly accurate we will proceed 
by a technical library method. Every 
one of the ten sections in the Dewey 
decalog can contribute to our profes- 
sional reading. In the 000’s, we may 
scan innumerable lists of “best books” 
which everyone else ought to read. In 
the 100’s we can read to acquire a philo- 
sophic detachment from those same lists. 
The 200’s will furnish religious conso- 
lation for the chill aloofness always ex- 
perienced by too great devotion to phil- 
osophy. And that may be immediately 
put to work in the practical sociology— 
300’s. At least, the Dewey system ought 
so to work out, and we also have scrip- 
tural authority for the sequence: Mat- 


thew 22:38, 39. 


Since our business is concerned with 
books, and books are made up of words, 
the 400’s ought to detain us for a time, 
unless perchance we resemble that man 
who, owning an unabridged dictionary, 
maintained that he needed no other 
books, all the words of all the books be- 
ing contained therein. 


College courses require pupils who 
elect that group of studies known as the 
humanities, to apply a check upon the 
close pursuit of such a general subject, 
in the form of some exact science which 
develops clear reasoning and thinking. 
So we must needs stop a while among 
the 500’s lest we become fuzzy-minded. 
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The 600’s, too, should detain us, for 
most librarians have an interest in sew- 
ing and cooking—the latter seems espe- 
cially to appeal to our lit’ry calling. And 
such are the elastic qualities of the 
Dewey system that we may even include 
here in the 600’s the useful art of bridge- 
building, a subject which any Vermont 
librarian would be disloyal to ignore. 


The 700’s might help us to acquire an 
artistic perspective on the confusion of 
juvenile shelves after an onslaught by 
the 6th grade, all looking at once for 
Toby Tyler. Or the hidden Wagnerian 
harmony of a legion of freshmen in 
overshoe season, descending in a body 
to demand the “biology of Theodore 
Roosevelt.” 


Relief from reality 


The 800’s will furnish infinite relief 
from too much reality. The polished 
lucidity of an essay, the soaring flight 
of a poem, the charm of a well told 
story: Henry Esmond watching Beatrice 
descend the stairs in her little red shoes ; 
Tom and Maggie Tulliver drifting to 
their doom down the swollen waters of 
Floss; Jean Valjean—literature has no 
more thrilling chapter than the story of 
the mayor entering the dock to assume 
a convict’s garb. Do you remember the 
description of Vronsky’s first sight of 
Anna Karenina? Or the end of Con- 
rad’s story The Rescue, when Lingard, 
having saved Mrs. Travers from “fears 
within and foes without,” renounces the 
reward he might rightfully expect to at- 
tain and sails away from her yacht. 


“Lingard came out of his absorption with 
a deep tremor of his powerful frame like 
the shudder of an uprooted tree. 

_ ‘How was the yacht heading when you lost 
sight of her?’ he asked. 

‘South as near as possible,’ answered Car- 
ter. ‘Will you give me a course to steer 
for the night, sir?” 

Lingard’s lips trembled before he spoke 
but his voice was calm. 

‘Steer north,’ he said.” 


What pictures of the infinite variety 
of charm and fortitude of which our 
poor human nature is capable! 

The 900’s allow us to escape in time 
and space from the too persistent and 
perplexing problems of our own age and 
place. You can travel sitting still (stu- 


dent class) and have a Glorious Adven- 
ture. You may slip back by the help of 
the Einstein theory, which has cancelled 
time, into the civilization of Old Nile and 
plan with Tutankahmen the golden peace 
of a kingly tomb. Or, for the sake of 
violent contrast to your own state, take 
from the biography shelves the life of a 
saint, and read to discover the secret 
of his consecrated, successful living. 


The Squeery method 


Do you remember the surprisingly 
modern pedagogical methods of Squeers? 
Directly after a frugal breakfast, he used 
to instruct his unhappy pupils in spell- 
ing: “ ‘C-l-e-a-n, verb, active, to make 
bright, to scour. W-i-n-d-e-r, noun, a 
casement ;’” and then the action was at 
once suited to the word—the work be- 
gan. “ ‘When the boy knows this out 
of a book, he goes and does it’”, ex- 
plained Squeers. Now among ourselves, 
we must confess to stopping short half 
way in the educational process some- 
times—we lack the Squeery thoro- 
ness. There are a good many lines of 
reading of which it can’t be said that 
we “does ’em.” All ten of these win- 
dows (to contract an unnatural alliance 
between Squeers and Dewey) and some 
of them we seldom look thru. 

Dismissing from our minds these for- 
mal divisions of literature, let us con- 
sider at random some suggestions for a 
variation in our reading. Professional 
articles of course—we mention it in pass- 
ing, and take it for granted. A work- 
man must know his tools. Don’t be 
bored by lists of best books tho they “in- 
crease and multiply and fill the earth.” 
Occasionally choose from them a classic 
and read it thoroly. If you master only 
one a year, that is something. Know 
what that particular book has meant to 
men down the ages. There must be 
some response to it in you. Measure 
yourself by it at any rate. 

Read definitely along a line in which 
you are uninformed or uninterested, 
thereby strengthening the link in your 
chain where it is most needed. 

Branch out from a line in which you 
have read so consistently as to be reason- 
ably well grounded, into some side is- 
sue. If you are an eminent authority 
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on antiques, inform yourself, for in- 
stance, on other details of Queen Anne’s 
reign than the sort recorded in the fol- 
lowing passage, selected at random 
from a well known authority on old fur- 
niture: “Even on some of the so-called 
Queen Anne chairs with spoon backs, a 
modified form of Spanish was to be 
found, but this eventually gave way to 
the familiar ball-and-claw cabriole leg, or 
the regular Dutch Foot (see Figure II). 
.... and the earliest of these Queen 
Anne chairs had the bandy leg with the 
plain Dutch foot.” This enthusiasm for 
spoon backs and bandy legs is good so 
far as it takes you, but don’t you ever 
want to know what wits and beauties 
sat around those gate-legged tables in 
Chippendale chairs, and drank from 
those lovely teacups—or more correctly 
probably—saucers? Or what they 
talked and thought about, living their 
little lives—which seemed to them, like 
ours to us, vivid, interesting and worth 
while. 

Perhaps some year you could settle 
upon one country around which to cen- 
ter your reading, its history, travel in 
its borders, the literature of its people. 
You would have a program combining 
variety with unity, and satisfaction of 
having accomplished a definite under- 
taking. Or with the same result, study 
a single period of history in all its rami- 
fications. Or the life and times of an 
outstanding figure, with a view of set- 
tling the eternal question as to whether 
the times produced the man, or vice 
versa. ... 

Read modern books, even‘if you have 
to wear shock absorbers. Why register 
dismay, when you encounter situations 
in book, which you face daily in news- 
papers and nightly in the movies! Cast 
a furtive glance at your “List of subject 
headings for small libraries,” and you 
will find even in that chaste catalog of 
the main divisions of human experience, 
these things have a fixed and lawful 


place. Don’t swoon. It isn’t done any 
more. 
Read plays. Plays are written to be 


acted, of course, but your imagination 
can “body forth the forms of things un- 
seen.” Lear on the stormy heath; Cy- 
rano in the kindly darkness, voicing his 


love which pitiless daylight would re- 
veal ironic and ridiculous; Nora leaving 
the doll’s house ‘and from below was 
heard the reverberation of a heaving 
door closing’; Mrs. Malaprop’s cele- 
brated wrath when “‘aspersions” are cast 
upon her parts of speech. 


Poetry for anemia 


But poetry alone can supply a literature 
of escape which will include all the at- 
tributes we have allowed to the ten di- 
visions of reading. Philosophy, religion, 
humanity, wit, blended in that divine 
alchemy which somehow makes a real 
poem, and touches the human heart more 
directly than any other form of words. 
The lilt of a lyric, the measured beat of 
a sonnet, the galloping pace of a 
ballad, the syncopated rhythm of 
free verse, “the surge and thunder of 
the Odyssey”—try them as prescriptions 
for some of the occupational diseases of 
librarians,—that tired feeling, a dark 
brown taste in the mouth, and pernicious 
anemia. You'll find many little amus- 
ing bits in unsuspected places. For in- 
stance, Walt Whitman surely wasn’t 
writing for our profession exclusively, 
but he expressed better than he knew 
the things we need to escape from in his 
Song of the Open Road. 


“Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open 
road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me leading 
wherever I choose. 

Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, I my- 
self am good-fortune, 

Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no 
more, need nothing, 

Done with indoor complaints, libraries, queru- 
lous criticisms, 

Strong and content I travel the open road.” 


And here’s no less an authority than 
the poet Emily Dickinson who sums up, 
as a poet can, in a few memorable words, 
what I’ve tried in a fumbling fashion to 
say to you about the joys of reading: 


“He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 

And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings!” 
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Where These Books Found Their Titles 


From Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 
Vt.: 


TopLess TOweERS, by Margaret Ashmun. 
“Was this the face that launch’d a thousand 
ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium?” 
Christopher Marlowe’s Faustus. 


INTERPRETER’S HOUSE, by Struthers Burt. 

“So they drew on toward the house (the 
house of the interpreter).” 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress, Part II. 
RIveT IN GRANDFATHER’S NECK, by James 
Branch Cabell. 

“And so the little china people remained 
together and were thankful for the rivet 
in grandfather’s neck, and continued to 
love each other until they were broken 
to pieces.” 

Han Andersen’s The shepherdess and the 

sweep. 
O proneers, by Willa Cather. 
Walt Whitman’s poem, Pioneers! O 
pioneers! 
UNHAPPY FAR OFF THINGS, by Lord Dunsany. 

“For old unhappy far-off things 

And battles long ago. 

Wordsworth’s The solitary reaper. 
ToLp BY AN prot, by Rose Macaulay. 

“It is a tale Told by an idiot, 

Full of sound and fury.” 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 


TREMBLING OF A LEAF, by Somerset Maugham. 
“L’extréme félicité 4 peine séparée par une 
feuille tremblante lextréme désespoir, 
n’est-ce pas la vie?” 
Sainte-Beuve. 
Frre OF SPRING, by Edward Noble. 
“Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of 
Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling :” 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


SEATS OF THE MIGHTY, by Gilbert Parker. 


“He hath put down the mighty from their 
seats.” Luke 1:52. 


Krinc rn Basyton, by Burton F. Stevenson. 
“I was a king in Babylon 


And you were a Christian slave.” 
W. F. Henley’s Echoes. 


A DEPUTY WAS KING, by G. B. Stern. 


“There was then no king in Edom; a dep- 
uty was king.” 
Kings xxii, 47. 


Happy istes, by Basil King. 


“It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew.” 
Tennyson’s Ulysses. 


Stops OF VARIOUS QUILLS, by W. D. Howells. 


“He touched the tender stops of various 

quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay:” 
Milton’s Lycidas. 


* * * 


From Georgia O’Hare, Elvins, Missouri: 
Wuat'’s O’Ciock, by Amy Lowell. 
King Richard. “Ay, what’s o'clock?” 
Buckingham. “IT am thus bold 
To put your grace in mind of what 
you promised me.” 
King Richard. “Well, but 
o’clock ?” 
Shakespeare, King Richard III. 


Brack OxeEN, by Gertrude Atherton. 
“The years like great black oxen tread the 


wor 
~— es the herdsman goads them on be- 
ind, 
And I am broken by their passing feet.” 
W. B. Yeats, Countess Kathleen. 


Tue Wrtrcuinc Hour, by Augustus Thomas. 
“*Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn and hell itself 

breathes out 
Contagion to this world.” 


Shakespeare, Hamlet. 


A Dome or ManCotorep Grass, by Amy 
Lowell. 
“Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


Shelley, Adonais. 
o. e's 


what is’t 


From Ora Ioneene Smith, Birmingham, Ala. : 


Tue Happy Warrior, by A. S. M. Hutchin- 


“Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be?” 


Wordsworth’s Character of the Happy 
Warrior 


Ir Wrnter Comes, by A. S. M. Hutchinson. 


“OQ Wind, if winter comes can spring be 
far behind?” 


Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind. 


One IncreEASING Purpose, by A. S. M. 


Hutchinson. 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs.” 


Tennyson’s Locksley Hall. 


Turis Freepom, by A. S. M. Hutchinson. 
“With a great sum obtained I this freedom.” 
Acts xxii: 28. 
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Once Apoarp THE Luccer, by A. S. M. 


Hutchinson. 

“This book has its title from that dashing 
sentiment, ‘Once aboard the lugger and 
the girl is mine.’” 

Author’s Advertisement of His Book. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD Thomas 


Hardy. 
“Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me 
And tune his merry note 
Unito the sweet bird’s throat.” 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 


TREE, by 


Far From THE Mappinc Crown, by Thomas 
Hardy. 


“Far from the madding crowd's ignoble 


strife.” ; 
Gray's Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard. 
BesIpDE THE Bonnie Brier Busu, by Ian 
Maclaren. 
“There grows a bonnie brier bush in our 
kail-yard, 


And white are the blossoms on ’t in our 
kail-yard.” 
Old Scottish Song. 
Journey’s Enp, by Justus Miles Forman. 
“Journeys end in lovers meeting.” 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Sweet Betts Our or Tune, by Constance 
Cary Harrison. 


“Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and 
harsh.” 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 


SPEAKING OF OPERATIONS, by Irvin Cobb. 


“Speaking of operations” (or, “When J had 
my operation—’” ) 
You and I and our uncles and our cousins 


and our aunts. 
“a Se 


From Mary Halbert, Belleville, Iil.: 


Tue Broken WInG, by Sarojini Naidu. 


“Why should a song-bird like you have a 
broken wing?” 


G. K. Gokhale. 
But Once a Year, by Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott. 


“At Christmas play and make good cheer, 

For Christmas comes but once a year.” 
Tusser, Five hundred points of good 
husbandry, A. D. 1570. 


THe GoLpen Key, by Henry Van Dyke. 


“The soul awakes and wondering sees 
In her mild hand the golden keys.” 


William Blake. 


GotpeN Numpers, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


To add to golden numbers, golden num- 
bers.” 


Thomas Dekker. 


THe Lovinc Are THE Darinc, by Francis 
Holman Day. 


“Sleep soldiers, still in honored rest, 
Your truth and valor wearing: 
The bravest are the tenderest,— 
The loving are the daring.” 
Bayard -Taylor’s The Song of the 
Camp. 


A MAN For THE Aces, by Irving Bachellor. 
“Now he belongs to the ages.” 
Stanton. 


Sprrit or Dewicut, by George McLean Har- 
per. 
“Rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight.” 


Shelley’s Song. 


Tue SHorN Lams, by Emma Speed Sampson. 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
Laurence Sterne. 


Tue RApIANnt TREE, by Marguerite Wilkinson. 
“Eyes of the soul awake and see 
Growing within the ruby radiant tree.” 

Susan Mitchell. 


Suips THat PAss InN THE NicuHt, by Beatrice 

Harraden. 

Ships that pass in the night and speak each 
other passing. 

Only a signal shown and a-distant voice 
in the darkness; 

So, on the ocean of life, we pass and speak 
one another 

Only a look and a voice then darkness again 
and a silence.” 


Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. 


SounpDING Brass, by Ethel Mannin. 


“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and angels and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” 


I Corinthians 13:1. 


With Matice Toward None, by 
Willse Morrow. 

“With malice toward ‘none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us finish the 
work we are in, etc.” 


Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. 
oe. ¢ Ss 
From Leona M. Coon, Coxsackie, N. Y.: 
NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET, by Peter B. 
Kyne. 
“Oh, East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.” 
Kipling’s Ballad of East and West. 


Escape Me—Never, by Gladys Skelton. 
“Escape me? 
Never 
Beloved!” 


Honore 





Browning’s Life in a Love. 
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Dedications 


House at Poon Corner, by A. A. Milne 
“You gave me Christopher Robin, and then 
You breathed new life in Pooh. 

Whatever of each has left my pen 

Goes homing back to you. 

The book is ready, and comes to greet 
The mother it longs to see— 

It would be my present to you, my sweet, 
If it weren't your gift to me. 


But Marry Brunettes, by Anita Loos 
Dedicated to her husband John Emerson 
Who Discovered, Developed, Fostered and 
Trained whatever I may have, if I have 
anything that is worthwhile. 


Tue Resettious Puritan, by Lloyd Morris 


To Glenway Wescott- 
. forsan et haec olim meminisse invabit 


Victim AND Victor, by John Rathbone Oliver 

“Dedicated to my sister Marion in gratitude 

for life-long loyalty and in memory of 
her never failing love”. 


IsaporA DuNcAN AND Her Last Days IN 
France, by Irma Duncan and Allan Ralph 
Macdougall 

We dedicate this book to the memory of 
Isadora Duncan in memory of her spiritual 
sisters, Ellen Terry and Eleanor se. 


NicHoLAS—A MANHATTAN CHRISTMAS Story, 
by Anne Carroll Moore 
To the Children of New York and His 
Friends Everywhere Nicholas Dedicates 
this book. 


Poetry Cure—by Robert Haven Schauffler 
To the noble army of Creative Librarians 
a All-Consciously or Uncon- 
scious] ly 

Of the Poetry Cure 

This Book 
Is ay! and cordially 

Dedicated 


Tue Torrent Anp Tue Nicut Berore, by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 


To any man, woman, or critic who will cut 
the edges of it. I have done the top. 


Sunwise Turn, by Madge Jenison 
This book is dedicated to 
Mr. Clive Bell 
Who, though I have never seen him 
And he has never heard my name, 
Founded this bookshop 
Because he wrote a book. 


AMENITIES OF BooK-COLLECTING, by A. Edward 
Newton 
Dedication 
If, as Eugene Field suggests, womenfolk are 
few in. that part o paradise especially 
reserved for book-lovers I do not care. 


One woman will be there, for I shall insist 
that eight and twenty years probation en- 
titles her to share my _ biblio-bliss above 
as she has shared it here below. That 
woman is my wife. 


A MAGNIFICENT Farce, by A. Edward Newton 
To William Maxwell Scott 
For over twenty-five years we have been 
yoked to the same plough, and if we 
have kept the furrows straight, it is 
because we have pulled together. 


Tue Secret Boox, by Edmund Lester Pearson 

To John Cotton Dana, Esq. 
Sir: 

To you, a lover of books, not only for 
their contents, but for their dress and 
appearance, I would like to bring one 
written, printed, and even bound by my 
own hands. I had best stick, however, 
to the only one of those arts which | 
know. 

Here is the book, then,—I will not say 
“such as it is,” nor “an illfavored thing, 
but mine own,” nor use any of those 
phrases of mock-modesty. It gave me 
pleasure to write, and I hope, will give you 
pleasure to read. 

Moreover, it is to remind you not only 
of gratitude felt for a word of encourage- 
ment spoken at the right moment, but also 
of those lucky days when I chanced upon 
The Old Librarian’s Almanack, that secret 
book of Jared Bean, which you and your 
Brothers so i gpg set forth in type. 
How some, severe and acid turn of 
mind, preached unto us upon the state of 
our morals! And how many others, of 
generous temper, rejoiced and made merry 
with us! Will you ever forget? 

I am, Sir, 

Your Good Friend, 
and Oblig’d 

Humble Servant 
Edmund Lester Pearson 


InwarD Ho, by Christopher Morley 
To Joseph Conrad 
A novelist who understands as poets do 


CARAVANS BY NIGHT, by Harry Hervey 

Weave me a tale of Romance and Adventure 
—weave it on the loom of Asia; fine 
threads in the shuttle...that we who only 
read may feel the glare and glamour of 
those spicy, sweating cities; may feel the 
sheer spell of the stars and the far spaces 
at dusk... 

This word-tapestry is woven for 

My Mother. 





From Margaret Reynolds, Lib’n, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


A rose and a tiny thorn 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I wish to add my rose to the bouquets 
offered to the Wilson Bulletin.» Ours are 
small libraries in the real sense of small, and 
necessarily our resources are limited to the 
most useful reference works, of which the 
Bulletin is certainly one. You really ought 
to charge for it but I’m glad you don’t. 
There’s just one thing I could wish different 
and that’s the index off the cover. If the 
cover gets lost it’s practically useless to try 
to find anything. National Geographic does 
the same thing. And the Readers’ Guide isn’t 
always at hand. However, I am grateful for 
the magazine “as is.” Accept my thanks. 


J.C. Unadilla, N.Y. 


[If we move the index inside the Bulletin, it 
means that you'll get one page less of material. 
We'll be glad to make the change, however, if 
enough librarians tell us that they have a habit 
of losing the covers. This present number 
of the Bulletin, by the way, is the last of 
Volume 3. The next number, appearing in 
September, will be the first of Volume 4, which 
will run till June, 1930. In the fall we hope 
to have ready an index and title-page to Vol- 
ume 3.] 


Yours for commonsense 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


That article by Miss Bedinger, in the current 
issue, is so good that I should like to have 25 
or 30 copies to distribute to fellow librarians, 
schoolteachers, preachers and other unregen- 
erates among my friends. 

Anyhow, here’s a dollar. Send me as many 
copies as you can afford and I will see that 
every last one gets in its deadly work. 

Yours for a little more commonsense among 


us all. 
F.A.B. New York City. 
[We agree quite regularly. Thanks.] 


O genteel but timorous ladies 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I am still applauding Margery Bedinger’s 
sane article on the important problem of cen- 
sorship. She has certainly hit the nail on the 
head, and her intelligent interpretation of th 
librarian’s function as purchasing agent is 
worthy ot careful consideration by the genteel 
but timorous ladies who tighten the purse 
strings. 

H.I.D., Staten Island, N.Y. 


“I approve” 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I find the Wilson Bulletin most helpful and 
interesting. Am especially interested in the 


short biographical sketches each month, as we 
have frequent calls for such material. I hope 
that you will publish them in a volume at the 
end of the year; I am sure that you would 
find a ready sale for it. I greatly approve 
of F.V.E.’s suggestion to add the list of pseud- 
onyms and the pronouncing guides to the vol- 
ume. I have just read “Censorship of books 
by the library,” by Margery Bedinger, an 
wish to say how heartily I approve of the 


same.” ' 
C.H.P., Smithtown Branch, L.I. 


We won't 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


We like your Bulletin. As time goes on, 
please don’t lose the light touches. 


C.F.H., White Plains, N.Y. 


{If we ever become stodgy, please let us 
know. We like youth and a few intelligent 
enthusiasms. ] 


D. H. Lawrence’s “serious” writings 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Was quite interested in your biographical 
sketch of D. H. Lawrence and rather surprised 
that you passed over almost entirely his more 
serious writings, 

It may interest your readers to know that as 
Lawrence H. Davison he wrote and published 
thru the Oxford University Press a most 
scholarly work, “The Movements in European 
History.” This ran thru two editions, one in 
1921 and in 1925, and was issued in an illus- 
trated edition under his own name. To th 
is added another unique honor: a_ special 
school edition was issued for use in Ireland. 


R.H.L., New York City 


We generously pass on a compliment 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

The Bulletin is excellent. My mother con- 
siders it as informative as the “Bookman” and, 
at times, more interesting. 

E.A.S., Weston, West Virginia. 


[We think the Bookman’s pretty good too.] 


The death of Jabez Richardson 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I would like very much to have the follow- 
ing information. Did Mr. Jabez Richardson 
(author of “Monitor of Free Masonry”) die 
a natural death or was he killed, and in what 


year did he die? 
H.F.C., Rifle, Colorado. 


[We can find no record of Jabez Richardson 
beyond the fact that his book was published 
in 1862. Perhaps some of our readers can 
help. } 
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Warwick Deeping’s degrees 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I wish to draw your attention to several 
errors in your issue of April ’29, page 562, 
Warwick Deeping. It is said that he took his 
A.B. degree and A.M. degree at Cambridge. 

These initials are never used in England to 
denote Artium Magister, Artium Baccalaureus, 
but invariably B.A. M.A, the initials A.B. 
being used to denote Able Seaman. : 

Again “Fanny Kembel” looks very foreign! 
The festive figure of the English stage in the 
early 19th century was Fanny Kemble, daugh- 
ter of Charles Kemble, himself a celebrated 
actor, sister of John Phillips Kemble the ac- 
tor and either the sister or cousin of wonder- 
ful Mrs. Siddons, who, perhaps of all actress- 
es is distinguished by a statue done by 
Chantrey in Westminster Abbey. 

Your Bulletin is read with interest. 

T.C., Montreal, Canada. 


Our question and answer department 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
We appreciate the Bulletin very highly. A 
question and answer department might be 


valuable. 
M.V.B., Coatesville, Pa. 


[This particular department is whatever our 
readers make it to be. Questions, suggestions. 
comments on articles, notes about books,—in 
fact, anything of interest—will be gladly re- 
ceived at any time.] 


From Will Carleton’s biographer 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I wish to confirm your answer to the in- 
quiry about Will Carleton in the February 
Bulletin, page 494. It is correct. I knew him 
from boyhood, and am writing his biography. 

Byron A. Finney, 
Reference Librarian Emeritus, 
University of Michigan 


Detective stories for high schools 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I should like to see the Bulletin publish a 
list of mystery and detective stories suitable 
for the high school age. 

R.B., Dayton, Ohio. 


[We'd be glad to have any of our readers 
contribute such a list. We ourself haven't 
read a detective story since we were seventeen. 
Perhaps that’s what’s wrong with us.] 


A letter from Procustes 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

We enjoy the Wilson Bulletin very much 
and find many useful article in it. If it were 
about half an inch shorter it would fit per- 
fectly into one of Gaylord Brothers multiple 
binders. I wish to preserve mine. 

B.C.Mc., St. Paul, Minn. 


[Yet, but if it were about half an inch 
longer it would be even worse of a fit. We 
believe in the golden mean.] 


Get thee behind me, Satan 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


The Bulletin is one of my Favorite Distrac- 
tions. Should you tempt busy librarians to 
drop everything and read it thru as soon as 
it comes? I say, keep it up! We all enjoy 


and profit by it. 
D.C., Columbus, Ohio. 


_ [A good librarian, according to our defini- 
tion, is one who can resist everything except 
the temptation to read the Wilson Bulletin.| 


Help! a dilemma! 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I could think of nothing that could make 
the Bulletin better than it is. Many thanks! 


N.Z., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


[You discourage us. What's a fellow going 
to do when he gets perfect?] 


We'll print just a few of these 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I was interested in your statement in the 
April Bulletin as to the possibility of an annual 
paper bound collection of all the biographies 
appearing in the Bulletin from time to time. 
I do not know of anything that would prove 
of greater to the average library than such 
a compilation and I feel sure that all libraries 
would welcome such a book. Hoping that 
this possibility will become a certainty. . . 


O.M., Baltimore, Md. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Regarding the paragraph in your Bulletin 
in Editor's Mail concerning the binding of the 
short biographies, we sincerely hope you will 
decide to do so. And we would prefer sub- 
stantial binding at additional cost, as the paper 
ones so soon become shappy. In our work 
with schools, particularly, our short biogra- 
phies have hard wear. 


C.T.F., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


A letter from the editor 
To the Readers of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Far be it from us to deny you anything you 
want, especially when you're willing to pay 
for it. It can safely be said (“in answer to 
popular demand”) that a collection of the 
Bulletin biographies will be published, probably 
in the fall. Announcement of the date of 
publication will be made in the Bulletin. 

We thank you for your responsiveness to 
our Bulletin and for your interest in its con- 
tents. We have enjoyed your letters. The 
returns on the reader’s blank in the May issue 
are pouring in now, and they are extraordin- 
arily encouraging. 

If any of you neglected to return the en- 
closure last month, please turn to page 666 
and do your duty. Otherwise we'll think you 
guilty of not reading the Bulletin. And we 
couldn’t forgive that! 

Eheu! fugaces. . . 

S.JK. 
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BOY with only an elementary education 
has but one chance out of 41,250 to 


become a leader of men; with a high school 
education, one in 1608; with a college de- 
gree, one in 173, according to William Web- 
ster Ellsworth’s new book, “Creative Writ- 
ing.” Yet, after analyzing the careers of 
ninety-two eminent authors of our generation 
in England and America, Mr. Ellsworth finds 
that a college course is as likely to be a hin- 
drance as a help in winning fame or fortune 
with the pen. Making his list without any 
regard for what it would prove in this regard, 
he was surprized to find that it showed “ex- 
actly one-half of the ninety-two persons had 
gone to college—forty-six collegians, forty- 
six non-collegians.” Among the latter he 
names Arnold Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, John 
Masefield, George Moore, Eden Phillpotts, 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, in England, 
and Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Edith Wharton, Gertrude 
Atherton, Anne Douglas Sedgwick and many 
others in America. 


Miss Ida Tarbell recently told the girls of 
Vassar College that journalism was the best 
road to literary success. Mr. Ellsworth has 
come to the same conclusion, and cites as his 
star witness the late Barrett Wendell of Har- 
vard, quotimg a personal letter in which the 
professor wrote: 


“The only way to learn to write is TO 
WRITE. In general, the study of things 
about literarture dulls rather than sharpens 
literary feeling. The true school of literary 
production for the past century or so has 
been journalism. Your event-reporter writes 
for a public, and makes life his material. So 
in his work there is a reality unattainable aca- 


demically. Taste is another matter and can 
be trained. But after all, nothing can get 
anywhere but a spark of what, when it appears 
in flame, we call genius.” 


That bad little girl, Vina Delmar, writing 
of women in fiction for the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, informs us, “. . . And now we are 
up to the 1929 heroine. (Wrong, Vina. Some 
of us haven’t caught up to her yet.) God 
bless her, may she bring home the caviar. 
She must be real, she must be earnest, for 
the public libraries are not her goal. She 
can swear if she likes, be adulterous, cheat 
at cards, hate her baby, forget to wash her 
neck, do anything in short if she is only real. 


“The heroine of 1929 is real, and there is 
always something damn unpleasant about any- 
body who is real. Not a virtue in a volume- 
ful. 


“But I suppose we'll have a virtuous hero- 
ine during 1929. There'll be some young 
writer with a love for making a sensation 
come along and create a character who is re- 
spectable. Somehow it’s next to impossible to 
keep the radical element down.” 


The second “Juxta” competition of the Book 
Window, London, for the most humorous 
combinations of actual book titles and authors 
has produced some amusing results. Here 
are a few of the winning combinations: 


Who Loves a Rainy Day. I Kant. 

The Truth Behind the News. Fowler and 
Fowler. 

Samuel Pepys. Samuel Smiles. 

Off the Deep End. Maud Diver. 

A Virtuous Woman. D. Muir. 

Holding Hands. Sir Francis Younghusband. 

An American Comedy. John Drinkwater. 

Soft We are Observed. Samuel Pepys. 


For a while we thought that “Be Kind to 
Animals,” the U.S. Cat poem in the April 
Bulletin, would have to win its immortality as 
the work of that prodigious fellow Anon. 
We are pleased to learn, however, that both 
the drawing and the verse should be attrib- 
uted to Mrs. Mildred O. Peterson of the Pub- 
lic Library of Des Moines, Iowa. To Mrs. 
Peterson and to Staff Notes of the principal- 
ity of Forrest B. Spaulding, we are happy to 
give credit. 


It is Frank Swinnerton’s recent observation 
that the poets of the present day do not con- 
form to the common notion that a poet is 
“a long haired, pallid, and effeminate creat- 
ture.” Quite the contrary. And a good thing 
too, we say. It is a damnable superstitution 
that poetry is an effeminate pursuit. The 
truth is that it requires an intelligence so 
cruel, a spirit so sensitive and fierce, a dis- 
cipline so rigorous, that to the true poet there 
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is nothing more abhorrent than the languid, 
pretty creatures who indulge in a continuous 
masquerade with their penny passions. “My 
acquaintance with poets is not by any means 
universal,” continues Mr. Swinnerton, “but I 
know a number, and as I pass them in review 
I feel that most of them try to look as much 
like other and ordinary men as possible. This 
is true of literary men in general. I was at 
a gathering largely composed of literary men 
—the majority of them celebrated playwrights 
or novelists—the other day, and I believe all 
of them could have been mistaken for men 
of business or lawyers.” 

Not so good, say we. Not so good. It 
may be foolish for poets to look exotic, but 
it’s treason for them to look like merchants. 
Preserve them, O Lord, from that fate. 


Why typewriters are recommended. Like- 
wise why indexers go mad. 


Exhibit A: Letter from Readers’ Guide to 
Atlantic Monthly: 

“We have in the Readers’ Guide references 
to two articles by a Mr. Defosse which ap- 
peared in two numbers of Atlantic Monthly. 
In November, 1926, the name appeared as 
J. M. Defosse and in April, 1928, as F. J. 
Defosse. Will you please let us know as 
soon as possible which form is correct.” 


Exhibit B: Letter from Atlantic Monthly 
to Readers’ Guide: 


“M. Defosse’s signature is extremely dif- 
ficult to decipher, and we have had much 
trouble in reading it. We did our best, how- 
ever, and are of the opinion that our second 
interpretation is the correct one, ie, F. J 
Defosse.” 


The Public Library of Dover, N. J., re- 
ports that “The new style, bright colored 
bindings which we tried out for the first time 
have proved most satisfactory. The 200 books 
rebound in June are standing up well, and 
the bright colors add to their popularity. As 
one borrower said, ‘It is a pleasure to read 
even an old book in such an attractive cover.’” 


“I can’t understand a library that does not 
have in its reading room announcements of 
the concerts being given in the town, with 
a list of reference books on the numbers on 
the programs,” said Leon R. Maxwell of the 
School of Music of Newcomb College to 
members of the Louisiana Library Association 
in New Orleans a few weeks ago. “Where 
such a plan is followed there is a great in- 
crease in the call for the reference books. 
Even the poor libraries can build up a very 
good music reference library by taking clip- 
pings from the free monthly bulletins sent 
out by manufacturers of mechanical musical 
instruments. Everybody has a musical instru- 
ment or a radio, and all would find music a 
hundred times more interesting if they knew 
what it is about. Someone is needed to let 
them know what books are available on the 
subject.” 


The English publishers of You Can’t Print 
That printed as “Librarian” the last word of 
the author’s dedication, which reads (correct- 
ly) in the American edition: “To my father, 

eorge S. Seldes, Libertarian.” Was that a 
natural error? 


A funny thing happened to my friend, Dr. 
Smith, the other day. They threw him out 
of the public library because he took the ap- 
pendix out of the book he was reading. 


That’s not so good. Our vote for the best 
library joke of the month goes to May B. 
Ditch’s in Gaylord’s Triangle: 

Mrs. Brown, who had her niece as a guest, 
was doing everything possible to make her 
visit enjoyable. 

She asked Betty if she liked strawberries. 

“Yes, auntie.” 

“Do you like raspberries?” 

“Yes—but I like liberries best of all.” 


The Committee on Publications of The Cax- 
ton Club, Chicago, announces the early pub- 
lication of “Tales for Bibliophiles Translated 
from the French and Edited by Theodore W. 
Koch.” Mr. Koch is Librarian of Northwest- 
ern University. His book consists of five 
Tales similar in theme but entirely unlike in 
treatment, covering a range of almost a cen- 
tury, of which only one “The Bibliomaniac” 
by Charles Nodier has heretofore appeared 
in Enge form. Book-collecting, as any one 
who has ever suffered from it knows, is a 
deadly disease. Some of its most alarming 
symptoms appear in “A Letter to Bibliophiles,” 
by George hamel, which is a character 
study of a bibliophile and of his gradual de- 
generation into a bibliomaniac; and in “A 
Bibliophile’s Hell as Seen and Described by 
Charles Asselineau,” which details the tor- 
ments of “a collector condemned by a mali- 
cious demon to buy on the quai the most in- 
veterate plugs and to pay ruinous prices at 
auction sales for books of very ordinary val- 
ue.” Both of these tales are in Mr. Koch's 
collection. 


Slang which is useful, pithy and pointed 
soon finds a place for itself in the language, 
says the New York Times. But slang of a 
forced and artificial style rapidly fades out. 
“Speakeasy” is a word well on its way to a 
legitimate place in the dictionary—if not in 
the city—but “whisper-low,” an attempted im- 
provement, is doomed to pass quickly. A con- 
cise and expressive colloquialism such as “It’s 
up to you,” meets the approval of an experi- 
enced espe ie aoe Sir William A. Craigie. 

Having completed his work on the vast Ox. 
ford Dictionary, he is now engaged in com- 
piling a dictionary of American English. 
American slang has his “thorough approval,” 
and he finds many current colloquialisms “so 
particularly expresive that one wonders how 
the idea was expressed before they were in- 
vented.” 

Utilit 


is his touchstone for merit. “If a 


slang phrase fills a long-felt want, it will cease 
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to be slang and go into the language.” Some 
of the phrases which will receive the sanction 
of his dictionary are “tight place,” “to make 
one’ s pile, ” “boss,” “square deal,” “to catch on” 
and “to face the music.’ 


It is safe to predict that this new dictionary 
will avoid the near-slang which many for- 
eigners eagerly pick up in a strange country. 
A Frenchman in a book on America reported 
sincerely that the invariable response to a 
“How do you do?” in New York is “Fine 
and dandy;” and that spendthrift Americans 
justify their extravagances by explaining, 
“Oh, money was made to be blow up.’ 


A teacher in the Middle West had the 6-A 
pupils write a letter telling why they should 
be promoted to Junior High School. One 
boy who had not done so well as the others 
and who had little chance of promotion 
wrote: 

Dear Mrs. Blank—I think I ought to be 
sent on to Scott Junior High, I know all 
about history and mathematics. In English 





I can get up and talk about any subject. For 
citizenship I have learned to do unto others 
as they do unto me. Respectably, William. 

Should William be promoted? asks the 
N.E.A. Journal. Promoted! Let him skip a 
grade! 


A list of “Special Resources in College and 
University Libraries of Southern California” 
has been compiled by Pomona College Li- 
brary for the Conference of College and Uni- 
versity Librarians -of Southern California. 
The preliminary edition appears in mimeo- 
graphed form. 


From Chicago comes the report that the 
“world’s first steel skyscraper,” the Tacoma 
Building, 14 stories high and 42 years old, is 
to be demolished. In his book “Skyscrapers,” 
Col. W. A. Starrett, noted authority on build- 
ing, says that the Tacoma was an early sky- 
scraper but not the first. He gives this honor 
to the Home Insurance Company Building 
also in Chicago, designed in 1883 by William 
Le Baron Jenney. 





ContTrisuTors TO THis Issue 


Marcaret R. Greer is Librarian of the Cen- 
tral High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. She 
graduated from the University of Minnesota 
and has her B.S. degree from Simmons Col- 
lege. This summer she will instruct at the 
summer session of Syracuse University. She 
is co-author of “Find it Yourself!”, a brief 
course in the use of books and libraries. 


Mary E. S. Root was head of the children’s 
department of the public library, Providence, 
Rhode Island, for twenty years. Since 1921 
she has been doing free lance library work and 
lecturing. She has organized several libraries 
and given an extension course at Brown Uni- 
versity on children’s literature; she has also 
run a children’s bookshop at Ogunquit, Maine. 
At present she is acting librarian at Farming- 
ton, Connecticut. Her list of books in series 
“not to be circulated,” which was published in 
the January Bulletin, has provoked consider- 
able discussion. (See “To Be or Not to Be 
Read?” in this issue.) 


Grace I. Dick is Librarian of the City 
Schools Library of Pasadena, California. This 
Central library takes care of all departments 
and schools in the city school system which do 
not have separate libraries. She studied in 
the New York State Library school, also in 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
and the University of Southern California. 


Evetyn S. Lease is Librarian of the Kel- 
logg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. Her 
paper on “A Librarian’s Reading” is reprinted, 
with permission, from the Vermont State Li- 
brary Bulletin. 
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Maristan Chapman ................- 3:324 N °28 
Eleanor Carroll Chilton .......... 3:614 My '29 
RAI 3:567 Ap ‘29 
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Gertrude Diamant ................. 3:569 Ap °29 
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J. B. S. Haldane ......... . 3:619 My °29 
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Beeeene FRO 5 on ci cces ch canigvces 3:660 Je °29 
CO RAMS Sie dha xe dvi vaasace debe 3:374 D ‘28 
eS ape Berets errr Tee 3: pony My '29 
Blinor Mordaunt ...........0esss05; 3:4 F °29 
PeRGal OC ROUMON hi. cavdiscegvenves 3: om N ‘'28 
See COMO Sh canecenciaewkades cvnds 3:667 Je ‘29 
on RS rs apa 3:521 Mr °29 
BE TROD ov ics ckiccdsecesuncs 3:418 Ja ‘29 
OE, WE venga S38 40k 00 0 Obes de oes 3:425 Ja ‘29 
Henry F. Pringle ........... howe 3:380 D ‘28 
NT A a ee ae ee 3:326 N ’28 
ee a ee ee ee eee $:472 F ‘29 
George Russell (AE) ............. 3:658 = "29 
oo SPI, se ae 3:376 "28 
Bly: SE wat Wnedbudeddse cc cece . 3:612 My °29 
Rachel Annand Taylor ............. 3:520 Mr ‘29 
Henry Chester Tracy ............. 3:560 Mr '29 
ye Re er re ree 3:424 Ja ‘29 
SO eee 3:370 D ‘28 
oe a | ee eer eee 3:568 Ap °29 


Virginian Woolf .....ccccccccsccccces 3:516 Mr '29 
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MISCELLANY 


66 CLASSIC,” according to Dr. Arthur 

E. Bostwick, “is something that has 
marked a stage of progress; that has affected 
and altered modes of thought and methods 
of work, or has reflected in some way such 
alterations, thereby becoming of permanent 
value.” The latest volume to be added to 
the series of Classics of American Librarian- 
ship, edited by Dr. Bostwick, is The Library 
and Its Workers, selected and annotated by 
Jessie Sargent McNiece, which has just been 
published by The H. W. Wilson Company 
($2.75). Miss McNiece is Chief of the Cir- 
culation Department of the St. Louis Public 
Library. Problems discussed in this book are 
staff welfare, organization, grades, promotions, 
salaries, civil service, certification, pensions, 
etc. 

“The papers gathered in these volumes,” 
wrote Dr. Bostwick in introducing the Clas- 
sics of American Librarianship, “will be in 
many cases out of date, but each, it is be- 
lieved, has played its part, either in making 
the modern libary what it is or in chronicling 
the changes that have brought it about, at the 
very time when those changes were made.” 

The next volume in the Classics series will 
be The Library Within the Walls, by Kath- 
erine Twining Moody, dealing with the ref- 
erence use of books, special services, as in- 
formation bureau, photostat copying, special 
libraries, etc. This will be published during 
the summer. 


In a comprehensive introductory note to 
his Handbook on Compulsory Automobile In- 
surance, just published by The H. W. Wilson 
Company ($2.40), Dr. Edison L. Bowers, as- 
sistant professor of economics at Ohio State 
University, explains that Compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance began in Switzerland in 1904. 
Eight years later Norway adopted it, fol- 
lowed by Denmark in 1918. In this country 
such insurance was first discussed in New 
Jersey in 1916, and by 1927 some form of 
compulsory automobile insurance was under 
consideration in most of the other states. In 
January, 1926, Connecticut put into operation 
a financial responsibility act. The following 
year the “Stone Plan” went into effect in New 
Hampshire, while Massachusetts inaugurated 
the first and, to date, the only compulsory 
liability insurance law for automobile owners. 
Maine, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Minne- 
sota also have enacted legislation somewhat 
similar to the Connecticut plan. These vari- 
ous methods of coping with automobile acci- 
dents and their accompanying problems are 


explained in detail in this new Handbook. 
In addition to the several plans now in oper- 
ation, a number of alternative proposals have 
been set forth, the most promising of which 
are likewise discussed. 

The order of arrangement of material in 
Compulsory Automobile Insurance is similar 
to that followed in others of the Handbook 
Series. The brief on the question is followed 
by a selected bibliography. The arguments 
for and against compulsory automobile insur- 
ance are followed by a number of alternative 
proposals. 


If anyone is engaged in writing the history 
of the “book club” movement in the United 
States, we beg to call to his attention that 
The H. W. Wilson Company may be said to 
have started the first American book club. As 
far back as 1924 we were selling the titles 
in the Reference Shelf on an advance sub- 
scription basis, and since 1927 the volumes of 
the Handbook Series have been sold in the 
same way. Are you a member of the Refer- 
ence Shelf Club? Of the Handbook Club? 
Subscribe now to these invaluable series of 
selected reference material on timely topics— 
delivered to your door on the dates of pub- 
lication. 


A subscription to a Handbook Series (6 
volumes) costs $12. Separately each volume 
is priced at $2.40. The first two volumes of 
Series III are Pact of Paris and Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance. Others to follow are 
Censorship and Problems of Retail Manage- 
ment. 


The Reference Shelf is published to make 
available when needed, good debates, collec- 
tions of articles, briefs, bibliographies, and 
study outlines on timely subjects for public 
discussion. Each number is devoted to a 
single subject. To make the material avail- 
able at the time of greatest need, publication 
is irregular. Subscription price per volume 
(10 numbers bound) is $6. Single numbers, 
goc each. Interscholastic Athletics and Fi- 
nancing of State Highways are the latest Ref- 
erence Shelf titles. 


_ Writing on the literature of the booksell- 
ing profession, in her excellent Bookman’s 
Manual, Bessie Graham says: 


_“A_ very helpful work, one so comprehen- 
sive it makes up for the lack of books writ- 
ten especially for booksellers, is The Book- 
man’s Reading and Tools by Halsey William 
Wilson. (H. W. Wilson 1925 $.50.) This 


is a pamphlet intended for the beginning book- 
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seller. It is delightfully written and its lists 
of books that are professional tools are so 
complete and so well described that the pam- 
phlet itself is the first and best of ‘tools’ for 
the bookseller.” 


The Editors of the Book Review Digest 
have chosen the following books as outstand- 
ing in the May number of the Book Review 
Digest : 

Henry the Eighth, by Francis Hackett 

Herman Melville, by Lewis Mumford 

Swords and Roses, by Joseph Hergesheimer 

As God Made Them, by Gamaliel Bradford 

French France, by Oliver Madox Hueffer. 

The Joys of Forgetting, by Odell Shepard 

The Modern Temper, by Joseph Wood 

Krutch 

Further Poems of Emily Dickinson 

The Goodman of Paris 

Dodsworth, by Sinclair Lewis 

Kif, by Gordon Daviot 


Gramstorff Bros., Inc., Malden, Mass., in- 
form us that they no longer have in stock 
the 4x5 photographs at 20c each, and the 
6x8 photographs at 40c cach, which are rec- 
ommended in JHustrative Material for High 
School Literature (The H. W. Wilson Com- 


pany). They have, instead, 8x10 photo- 
graphs at $1 each. 
Newton M. Dutt, Curator of Libraries, 


Baroda, India, and author of Baroda and Its 
Libraries (The H. W. Wilson Company), has 
been elected honorary foreign correspondent 
of the Council of the Royal Society of Li- 
brarians in recognition of his remarkable li- 
brary work in India. 


The following annual volumes of the Book 
Review Digest are out of print: 1905-1910, 
1915-1917, and 1920, Librarians who have 
copies of these volumes which they are will- 
ing to dispose of are invited to communicate 
with The H. W. Wilson Company. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 
History and Travel Section 


A PROBLEM which is presented daily as 
the work progresses on the selection and 
cataloging of this large section is that of “out 
of print” books. It is regrettable that the 
supply of books still useful and popular should 
be exhausted with no prospect of republica- 
tion. 

At present, there is a special interest in 
Mexico and South America. Of the number 
of titles to be entered in the former class, 
almost one-third are out of print. It is not 
surprising that titles which appeared 15 or 
20 years ago should now be out of print but 
one does not expect books bearing the im- 
print of 1920 or later to be so soon dis- 
carded. Carleton Beals’ “Mexico, an inter- 
pretation,” published only six years ago and 
a book that was double checked by three col- 
laborators and checked by four others, is re- 





ported out of print. The supply is exhausted 
of two titles first appearing in 1921: Jones’ 
“Mexico and its reconstruction” and Thomp- 
son’s “People of Mexico.” The latter was 
especially popular with the collaborators se- 
curing seven checks and one double check. 

With South America, the situation is much 
the same. One of the books in this class 
“Latin America,” by Francis Garcia Calderon 
is, to be sure, an old work but like many other 
titles by authoritative and capable writers, its 
place has not been filled by any of the more 
recent volumes. 

In fact, thruout all the subdivisions of the 
Travel Section this problem of out of print 
books is more acute than it has been in the 
preparation of any of the previous sections 
of the Standard Catalog. A practical and 
satisfactory solution of it would be welcomed. 


Children’s Catalog Supplement 


It is very pleasing to watch the Children’s 
Catalog supplement, 1929, develop. The col- 
laborators almost unanimously acclaim a book 
or flatly denounce it. All the collaborators 
have now sent in their yotes and the results 
are interesting. Wanda Gag’s “Millions of 
cats,” Eric Kelly’s “Trumpeter of Krakow” 
and Alida Malkus’s “Dragon fly of Zufii” re- 
ceived the most favorable votes. Close upon 
them and almost equal to each other in popu- 
larity came: Elsa Beskow’s “Aunt Green, 
Aunt Brown, and Aunt Lavender,” Ada Dar- 
by’s “Skip-come-a-Lou,” Cornelia Meig’s 
“Wonderful locomotive,” A. A. Milne’s “House 
at Pooh corner,” Elsa Moeschlin’s “Red 
horse,” Grace Moon’s “Runway papoose,” 
Julian Salomon’s “Book of Indian crafts and 
Indian lore,” Felix Salten’s “Bambi.” Inten- 
sive work will now be started on the supple- 
ment, which it is planned, will be ready in 
the late summer or early fall. Preliminary 
work is now being started on the New Edi- 
tion of the Children’s Catalog for 1930. Our 
collaborators are checking the Catalog of 
4100 books and the 1928 Supplement for ad- 
ditions and omissions. 


Standard Catalog Supplements 


The plans of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries for 1929 include three an- 
nual supplements to the sections already pub- 
lished. A tentative schedule shows that the 
second annual supplement to the Biography 
section will be ready in October; the first 
annual supplement to the Fine Arts section, 
which was issued late in 1928, in November; 
and the second annual supplement to the So- 
cial Sciences section, in December. The ten- 
tative list for the Biography supplement has 
been voted on and the final selection is nearly 
completed. The collaborators are at work on 
the Fine Arts supplement and it is expected 
to have the tentative list for the Social Sci- 
ences supplement ready for the collaborators 
in September. This is one of the sections 
where we are fortunate in having English 
collaborators. 
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BOOKS 


You can get ALL the books listed in the 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY from 


us at liberal discounts and 





with the greatest convenience 
and dispatch. 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 











of the Country 





REENFORCED POCKETS 





A reenforced pocket will last twice as long as any 
other style. You save on the cost of pockets and 
on the time spent in replacing them. 


Double your pocket efficiency and add less than 
one quarter the cost. 


PRICES 


Printed 
Plain with Rules 
500 $2.35 $3.35 
1000 to 3000 ......... 4.45 per 1000 5.75 per 1000 
3000 to 6000 .............. 4.15 per 1000 5.35 per 1000 
6000 to 10000 ........... 4.10 per 1000 5.20 per 1000 
10000 and over 4.00 per 1000 5.10 per 1000 


Transportation Paid 














GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 








Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 














STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
June, 1929 


Tue H. W. Wirtson Company, New York Crry 














HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 
not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by state 


Capestanent of Archives’ and History, Mont- Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 

gomery a. 

. Mi Edi 

State Board of Library Commissioners, Fort Free te ey Memiasee 3 Morris County 


Collins, Colo. 








Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 


Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, 
Augusta, Me. 

Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
wg Mass. 

Vv. Mz. aon; The H. R. Huntting Co., 

MGpringhald Mass. 

Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 

Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

Free Library, Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 


State Library, 


Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public 
Library, Dover, N.H. 
Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 


County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J 


Miss Hazel Clark, During on County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N. 


Free Public Library, Bast Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 


a: -aaee Division, Public Library, New York 
y 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Library Serv 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Blizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland, O. 


Miss Margaret Jackson, Librarian, 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 


Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, 
Providence, R.I. 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Hoyt Li- 


Library Division, 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 
Pree Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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000 General Works 


BOUTELL, H. S. First editions of today and 
how to tell them. 62p $1 Lippincott 
094.4 Book collecting. Editions [29-26033) 
“Mr. Boutell has collected from English and 
American publishers statements of the manner 
in which they generally indicate first impres- 
sions, and either by quoting from the letters 
received in reply to his questions, or by using 
information given directly to hm by the pub- 
lishers themselves, has succeeded in bringing 
together an amount of definite knowledge 
available in no other one place. To collectors, 
nothing could be more useful.’’—Sat R of Lit 


Booklist 25:191 F ‘29 


Reviewed by Edwin Seaver 
N Y Evening Post p9m Ja 26 '29 130w 
“This is one of the most interesting and in- 
formative books that have recently appeared 
. . . Mr. Boutell has earned general gratitude 
by the manner in which he has accomplished his 
work. There is no question of its value and 
importance to everyone interested in modern 
English and American writers.’’ G. M. T. 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:696 F 16 '29 460w 


100 Philosophy 


COSGRAVE, MRS JESSICA (GARRETSON). 
Psychology of youth; a book for parents. 234p 
$2 Doubleday, Doran 

136.7 Youth. Children—Management. Adoles- 
cence 29-3644 


This discussion of the mental growth of chil- 
dren and youth is simplified of technicalities so 
that it may be intelligible to adults without 
psychological training. Mrs Cosgrave is also au- 
thor of ‘‘Mothers and daughters’ (Book Re- 
view Digest, 1926). 


“Modern knowledge is here made to render 
valuable service in the practical bringing up 
of children. Illustrations from life liven the 
discussion and make the book entertaining as 
well as useful. Far away from mere technical- 
ities Mrs. Cosgrave brings information and in- 
spiration of the highest order to thoughtful and 
responsive parents.” 

+ Boston Transcript p4 F 9 '29 230w 


“Here are the A B C’s of some of modern 
psychology and its relation to mental action 
and effort which should enable parents to 
understand their children better while gain- 
ing somewhat more insight into themselves.”’ 
I. S. Wile, M.D. 

+ N Y Evening Post pl0m F 16 '29 350w 


DORSEY, GEORGE AMOS. Hows and whys of 
human behavior. 298p $3.50 Harper 
158 Behaviorism (psychology) 29-1261 
In a sensible, conversational, question-and- 
answer way Dr Dorsey deals with the endless 
enigma of human behavior—Why do we do this? 
How do we get this way? Why do we fall for, 
or out with, each other? How can we be happy 
tho married? Why do we sleep so much? Why 
should we control our emotions? 


“Individual happiness is the only conceivable 
aim of sane existence, and Dorsey, I believe, has 
in this book made a _ substantial contribution 


to our not too certain knowledge of how to 
get at it. 


So I raise a cheer, and put off 


prejudice, much as it hurts. His winged 
words are grouped in chapters headed by gener- 
al questions of a banality equalled only by their 
importance.”’ H. M. Parshley 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p4 Ja 13 

'29 1350w 

“Some of the conclusions reached by this 
student of human nature are likely to be 
disputed, but his main positions are too well 
founded not to give many of those who assimi- 
late them the needed ‘jolt’ in the right direc- 
tion. The whole book is pveees with a spirit 
“  ommee sure of itself to work wonders."’ 


"4 Boston Transcript p2 Ja 26 '29 570w 


“Articles like these are written because they 
fit the notion in the minds of some editors of 
popular magazines of what the public wants. 
It is essentially a jazz style, a punctuated 
series of syncopate emphases with never 
a let-up and no _ perspective, always  in- 
sistent upon scoring a point in every paragraph 
—all of which is a pity, for there is interesting 
material in this volume and it is interestingly 
handled.’"" Dr Joseph Jastrow 

— + N Y Evening Post p&8m Ja 19 ‘29 820w 

“His book is neither a scientific nor a moral 
treatise; it is an absorbingly interesting ex- 
planation of why certain human matters are 
as they are, and how they can be, if desired, 
improved upon. The author of ‘Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings’ has ‘done it again’ 
—he has given vitally useful knowledge in 
applied human science to the laymen who need 
it.’ Katherine Woods 

+ N Y Times p8 F 17 '29 930w 


Outlook 151:158 Ja 23 '29 60w 


300 Sociology 


CAMPBELL, MRS OLIVE ARNOLD (DAME). 
Danish folk school; its influence in the life of 
Denmark and the North; with a foreword by 
Paul Monroe. 359p il $2. Macmillan 


373 Education—Denmark. Education—Scan- 
dinavia. Rural schools—Denmark. Denmark 
—Social conditions 28-19129 


The present head of the new folk school at 
Brasstown, North Carolina, gives her impres- 
sions of the Danish folk high schools, which 
she gained while on a visit to Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland. Her record of facts 
and routine observations is made vivid by her 
sympathetic picture of the life of the people of 
the countries visited. 


Booklist 25:193 F ‘29 


“Mrs. Campbell's book is cked with life 
from cover to cover. Incidentally, it is 
a history of Denmark and a view of the condi- 
tions of agriculture there ... It is a book 
rr, of all praise. American educators may 
read it with profit. Its abundant illustrations 
of the scenes described, from photographs by 
Mrs. Campbell, helps out the interest.” J. BE. C. 

-+ Boston Transcript p8 N 3 ‘28 1000w 


HARLOW, ALVIN FAY. Old post bags; the 
story of the sending of a letter in ancient and 
modern times; introd. by Joseph Stewart. 499p 
il $5 (21s) Appleton 

383 Postal service—History 28-25325 
The highly interesting my! of the develop- 
ment of the mail service in different countries 
of the world is here unfolded by the author of 

“Old towpaths’’ (Book Review Digest, 1926) 
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and illustrated from old prints and modern 


photographs. 


Booklist 25:193 F ’29 
“From beginning to end—description, anec- 
dote, reminiscence, stories of daring, often 
perilous adventure—the book is delightful. The 
man illustrations, from old engravings and 
woodcuts add to its interest, its revelation.”’ 


"4 Boston Transcript p4 D 15 '28 450w 
“The book is as valuable for reference as it 
is ae for straight reading.’’ 
+N Times pl6 F 17 '29 450w 


LYND, ROBERT S., and LYND, HELEN MER- 
RELL. Middletown; a study in contemporary 
American culture; foreword by Clark Wissler. 
550p $5 Harcourt 

309.1 United States—Social conditions. 
Cities and towns—United States. Cost and 


standard of living. Social surveys. Com- 
munity life 
Middletown is the name given to a repre- 


sentative American community studied by a 
group of field investigators whose reports are 
incorporated in the present book. All the cross 
currents of life in this small city of 30,000, lo- 
cated in the Middle West are observed and 
recorded here. 





“This book should be engraved upon tablets 
of stone and buried under a pyramid, so that 
poe y may know what type of culture pre- 
vailed in the Mississippi Valley in the year 
1925 A. D. .. This ig the first time to my 
knowledge that anthropology has swung its 
searchlight upon white Christian Nordics, 
carrying on their mores and taboos in the mid- 
dle of the grain culture belt of the greatest 
Republic ever heard of. The whole book is a 
priceless document.’’ Stuart Chase 

—_- (N Y Herald Tribune) pl F 3 ‘29 
Ww 


Boston Transcript p2 Ja 30 °29 480w 
“The data collected and organized present an 
extraordinarily vivid and accurate composite 
portrait of both the overt activities and the 
mental processes of the community... Students 
of religion, as well as other students of society, 
will find it well worthy of careful examination.” 
W. E. Garrison 
+ Christian Century 46:265 F 21 '29 720w 
“Nothing like it has ever before been at- 
tempted; no such knowledge of how the aver- 
age American community works and plays has 
ever been packed between the covers of one 
book. . . Who touches this book touches the 
heart of America, nay, the heart of machine 
culture in the Western World. . . When you 
finish the book you know how Middletown 
lives—and how, so often failing life, it drops 
to the levei of existence.’’ Stuart Chase 
+ Nation 128:164 F 6 '29 1350w 


“A fascinating and valuable book, one that 
will give the reader more insight into the so- 
cial processes of this country than any other 
I know. Here, as never before, is proof, and 
plenty of it, that a man with stone-age ideas 
can drive around in a high-priced automobile 
. . « ‘Middletown’ is one of those rare books that 
can be used as a source in discussing almost 
any phase of American life. In it we see Amer- 
ica of yesterday, today, and tomorrow, side 
by side, struggling.’’ C. H. Grattan 

New Repub 58:48 F 27 '29 1500w 

Reviewed by M. A. Lerner 

N Y Evening Post p8m F 9 ’29 800w 


“Authors of this book are scientific and so- 
ciological almost to a fault. They have looked 
at their sample American community with the 
cool eyes of ee studying the hab- 
its of an alien epee es. . . Those who cling to 
their childhood illusions about their native land 
will wish that the Lynds has scrutinized the 
Patagonians instead. For the portrait of Mid- 
dletown is not flattering. Not only does it make 
the reader wonder whether all that has hap- 
pened since 1890 has been progress. It even 
arouses some doubt in his mind as to whether 


the present inhabitants of America have at- 
tained greater happiness per capita than did 
the indians who preceded them.”’ R. L. Duffus 
+ N Y Times p3 Ja 20 ‘29 1000w 
“This book, while it may sound limited in its 
appeal, is really of interest to all thinking 
Americans.”’ Herschel Brickell 
-+ No Am 227:adv Mr ‘29 100w 
Outlook 151:158 Ja 23 '29 50w 
Springf’d Republican p7e F 3 ‘29 1000w 


“One could consume pages in an attempt to 
give a hare indication of the richness and 
penetration of this remarkable study, but the 
attempt would be about as fair to the Lynds’ 
skillful orchestration of social themes as _ the 
effort of a man with a cold in the head to 
hum Bach's Toccata and Fugue. Middletown is a 
gold mine of socia] data.”” H: M. Busch 

+ Survey 61:775 Mr 15 '29 2200w 


600 Useful Arts 


GARBER, PAUL EDWARD. Building ard fiy- 
ing model aircraft; a guide for youthful be- 
ginners in aeronautics, prepared for Play- 
ground and recreation association of America. 
(Ronald aeronautic lib.) 300p il $2.25 Ronald 


629.18 Airplanes—Models. Aeronautics 


28-12717 
“Amply iitustrated graded instructions for 
making different types of models, including 


airplanes, gliders, balloons, and compressed-air 
engines, with advice on airplane clubs and air- 
craft contests. Author is on the staff of the 
United States National Museum.’’—N Y New 
Tech Bks 





Reviewed by C. D. Lunt 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 F 3 
'29 80w 
N Y New Tech Bks 13:31 JI ’28 
Pratt pl7 winter '29 
St Louis 26:294 S °28 
Survey 61:247 N 15 '28 40w 


800 Literature 


BARRIE, SIR JAMES MATTHEW. Plays. 871p 
$5 Scribner [21s Hodder & 8.] 
822 29-2144 


A complete one-volume edition of the plays 
of J. M. Barrie, including Peter Pan and others 
not previously published. Contents: Peter Pan, 
or, The hoy who would not grow up; Quality 
street: The admirable Crichton; Alice sit-by-the- 
fire; What every woman knows; A kiss for 
Cinderella; Dear Brutus; Mary Rose; Pantaloon; 
Half an hour; Seven women; Old friends; Rosa- 
lind; The will; The twelve-pound look; The new 
word; A well-remembered voice; Barbara’s wed- 
ding: The old lady shows her medals; Shall we 
join the ladies? 





Reviewed by E. F. Edgett 
Boston Transcript p6 F 9 ‘29 300w 
“Read in close succession, their sentimen- 
tality tends soon to cloy the palate even of the 
most appreciative of the author’s admirers. 
But how wonderfully clever they are! No 
English dramatic writer during the past gen- 
eration, except perhaps Pinero, has approached 
the level of Barrie’s instinctive stagecraft. For 
there is something about all his work that 
seems to be instinctive. He gets his effects 
without any sign cf effort.” 
+ — New Statesman 32:363 D 22 '28 180w 
Reviewed by Edwin Seaver 
N Y Evening Post p8m D 29 '28 130w 


Springf’d Republican p10 F 28 '29 200w 
Wis Lib Bul 25:27 Ja ’29 
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GREENE, MRS ANNE (BOSWORTH). Lambs 
= March, and other essays. 274p $ “50 Cen- 
ury 
814 28-25863 
Essays on a variety of subjects, from an 
English childhocd in e eighti and Sketch- 
ing Yosemite to five deli hiful apters about 


farm life in Vermont, reintroducing several of 
the highly individual animals met in ‘The lone 
winter’ (Book Review Digest, 1923). 





Booklist 25:154 Ja °29 
“‘When Mrs. Greene writes that ‘six years of 
beauty on a mountain farm are enough to spoil 
one for other scenes’ one recognizes that she 
is voicing her inner conviction. As for cities, 
they have become an alien world. Whether 
she writes about New Hampshire or Yosemite, 
it is always with the faith that is within her, 
Her tread is — where the ——_ ends."’ 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl4 Ja 
20 °29 220w 
“For its humor, its humanity, its beauty, and 
tenderness and faith, this volume of essays, 
joyously and whimsically illustrated by Cather- 
ine E. Gray, will bring happy sympathy to many 
hearts.” I. W. L. 
+ Boston Transcript p2 D 5 ‘28 1170w 
“These essays speak in a pleasant, quiet, 
simple voice. If you like heresa, the smell of 
wood smoke, snow-drifts, fog, ‘the sound of 
thunder in the mountains, the feel of the hot 
August sun on your back—you'll like this book. 
W. R. Brooks 
+ Outlook 151:74 Ja 9 ’29 100w 


Wis Lib Bul 24:342 D '28 


HUMPHREY, ZEPHINE MRS WALLACE 
WEIR FAHNESTOCK). C salis. 17ip $2.50 
Dutton 

818 29-2252 
In a uel to “Winterwise” hine 
Humphrey “te ls how she and her husband ex- 


changed the inconvenient antiquity of their his- 
toric old Vermont house for a new and smaller 
home which t about. the Chrysalis, since —— 
had woven it about themselves “as the gru 
weaves its chrysalis.” 





Boston Transcript p6 Mr 23 °29 200w 


Reviewed by Edwin Seaver 
N Y Evening Post p9m Ja 26 '29 60w 
N Y Times p20 Ja 20 '29 300w 
“The two books of this writer are gems of 
their kind, unusually well-written, and un- 
usually vee "* Herschel Brickell 
+ No Am 227:adv Mr '29 100w 
‘This is a delicate and charming nature es- 
say, a sequel to ‘Winterwise.’ It is a book 
which is sure to please lovers of nature and 
those who have the leisure to enjoy wise and 
tranquil reflection on life in general and home 


in partic 
+ Outlook 151:150 Ja 23 ‘29 50w 


“A human patarest ~ ne meat of fact as well 
as fancy, ‘Chrysal ‘ind eed please you if 
you are looking for “an than exciting narra- 
tive, sophistication, or utter abstinence from 
sentimentality.”’ 

Sat R of Lit 5:735 Mr 2 '29 200w 


Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 10 ‘29 
480w 


VAN BORSN, MARK, ed. Anthology of world 
Dowson n English trs. by Chaucer, Swinburne, 


wson, Symons, Rossetti, Waley, Herrick. 

Pope, Francis Thompson, E. A. Robinson and 
others. 1318p $5 Boni 

808.8 Poetry—Collections 29-26038 


7 Se popest ng Bd to Prema the best of the 
available English translations a ee some ee 


ancient and Sodern nes ae 
in chronological uence m the Thirt Thisty Afth 
Century B. to e Twentieth Century A.D. 


our hundred poets are represented by 
thirteen hundred poems. The book is 


well printed on thin paper, and 274 of its pages 


are devoted to English and American poetry, all 
of it —better of course, than the transla- 
tions.’’—Nation 


Booklist 25:204 F ‘29 
“A new and invaluable achievement in an- 
thology -making 
Bookm 68:xiii Ja '29 40w 
“From details of disagreement one comes 
back gladly to fundamentals—the splendid con- 
ception of the book, the wide r ing back of 
it, the scholarship shown in text and arrange- 
ment and selection, the excellent apparatus of 
contents and >: ¥ sense throughout for 
living poetry.”’ 
Books iN ¥ reeaid Tribune) pS D 16 
*28 1300w 


Reviewed by James Rorty 
Nation 128: 197 F 13 "29 1250w 

“Tf all poets athens ting an anthology of this 
order entered u eir task with a learning 
and love for the aot and for the deep centuries 
that have evolved it such as Mark Van Doren 
has shown, ~ da and poet alike would be 
better educat Van Doren’'s greatest triumph 
lies in his selections from the Chinese, Ja 
Sanskrit, Arabian, Egyptain, Greek an 
lish. Here he has indeed found ‘everlastings.’ ” 
Laura Benet 

+ N Y Evening Post plim D 8 ‘28 650w 


“This is a book long needed, which reflects 
great credit upon its editor and its publishers. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Van Doren’'s 
volume will make for itself a secure place 
among the few anthologies which really mat- 
ter." J. D. A. 

+ N Y Times p10 D 16 '28 1050w 
Outlook 150:373 D 19 ‘28 120w 

“The volume has weightier claims to atten- 
tion than its illustration of the art of transla- 
tion, for it does present a very large body of 
fine poems, and, in spite of some necessary gaps 
and disproportions, it does give a fair cross- 
section of the poetry of the world.’ A. R 
Bellinger 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:723 Mr 2 '29 1320w 


900 History 


ADAMS, ye gee i GREENFIELD. Pilgrims, 
Indians y ig the pictorial history of 
America from Ptthe y-* age to the revolu- 
tion. 206p il $3 Little 

973.2 United States—History—Colonial pe- 
riod. United States—History—Revolution 
28-28985 

Similar in style to an earlier book, The gate- 
way to American history, this new volume by 

Mr Adams is built ereand old pictures and 

prints from the period he he describes. 


Booklist 25:215 F F ‘29 
‘The style is clear and interesting. The pic- 
tures are unusual and represent a instak- 
ing and discriminative collection. The k was 
made for connoisseurs, but it is admirable for 
children too.’’ 
+ Boston Transcript p4 Ja 26 '29 160w 


N Y Times p9 D 16 '28 80w 


CRANE, LEO. Desert dru the Pueb 
Indians of New Mexico, 1540- 1928. 393p il 33 
e 
970.4 Pueblo Indians. Indians of North 
America—New Mexico 28-23643 
Mr Crane has been 2 cost om the government 
on four Indian yg He is the author 
of an earlier on the “Indians of the 
enchanted y Ke ‘pock Review Digest, 1925). 
The present volume, which is a history of the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico from 1540 to 
1928, <i many interesting and amusing 
reminiscences from his own experiences. It is 
illustrated with photographs and a map. 


Booklist 25:156 Ja Ja ‘29 
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“ ‘Desert Drums’ is a splendid picture of the 
New Mexican Pueblos, a picture painted skil- 
fully upon the kground of almost four 
centuries of history. Mr. Crane’s style is 
vivid and forceful. His narrative is aegneney 
flavored with episodes drawn from his ric 
store of personal experience. I know of no 
better introduction to the Pueblos of New 
Mexico (ethnology omitted), from 1540 to the 
present, than ‘Desert Drums.’’’ L. A. White 

+ Nation 128:138 Ja 30 ‘29 730w 

‘In the dreary desert of white and Indian 
relationships, one comes upon an _ occasional 
oasis. Leo Crane, who spent more than twenty 
years in the Indian service, is one of those rare 
individuals with a harmonious insight into the 
se yams and problems of an alien race."’ Elsie 

e 

+ New Repub 57:supi122 D 12 '28 170w 

‘‘We have never encountered a more sym- 
pathetic and understanding study of [the 
Indians] than Mr. Crane offers in his latest 
volume, ‘Desert Drums.’ "’ /. ! 

+ Outlook 150:1332 D 12 '28 90w 


+ Wis Lib Bul 24:344 D ‘28 


B or 92. Biography 


BROWN, ROLLO WALTER. Lonely Ameri- 
cans. 319p il $3.50 Coward-McCann 


920 United States—Biography 29-3291 


Biographical studies of eight intensely in- 
dividual Americans whose genius or idealism 
set them apart. The personalities sketched are 
Charles W. Eliot ames McNeill Whistler, 
Edward MacDowell, George Bellows, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Raphael Pumpelly, Emily Dick- 
inson and Abraham Lincoln. 


***Lonely Americans’ contains surprisingly 
little stale material, for the author is generally 
concerned less with fact than with interpreta- 
tion. This, being sincere, and never taking the 
prevalent form of plays to the intellectual 
gallery, rarely involves the ve of what 
others have written.’’ G. T. Hellman 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p4 F 24 
"29 1050w 


“All of the essays or sketches show signs of 
Mr. Brown's avowed liking for these lonely 
Americans; they are excellent short biogray hies, 
because they are sympathetic without being 
idolatrous.’’ K: Schriftgiesser 

+ Boston Transcript p2 F 2 '29 1350w 

“Excellent, penetrating studies. We cannot 
agree with all Mr. Brown’s conclusions, but we 
found his book decidedly interesting, and his 
speculations as to the place of individualist 
br contemporary American culture are provoca- 

ve. 

+ Outlook 151:270 F 13 °29 100w 


DICTIONARY of American biography, under 
the auspices of the American council of 
learned societies; ed. by Allen Johnson. 20v 
subs v 1 660p $12.50; set $250 Scribner 

920 United States—Biography (28-28500) 
The first volume of an authoritative, scholar- 
ly dictionary of biography, comparable to the 

— “Dictionary of national biography,” 

which aims to include biographical notices of 

all persons who have made some distinct con- 
tribution to American life and history. No 
living persons are included. 


Booklist 25:209 F '29 


“It is not —_ more learned and reliable than 

any of its predecessors; it is more lively, too, 

a good scholarship always is.’’ Mark Van 
ren 


+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl 3 
Pt ) pl D 9 ’28 





“The new Dictionary of American Biography, 
as can be seen from the first volume, is not 
only a monumental work in form and con- 
tent, and a scholarly and disinterested contribu- 
tion to American learning, but also a thrilling 


and colorful epic in prose of the men and 
women who have made the United States.’’ 
R. B. Porter 


+ N Y Times pl N 25 ‘28 1400w 
Pratt p31 winter ‘29 
St Louis 27:60 F ’29 
‘‘No such Dictionary can be perfect, and this 
one has its defects; but it attains a level of 
excellence that will delight its users and make 
it of comprehensive an rmanent value. It 
is bound to prove a fertilizing agency in his- 
torical and biographical work of every kind. 
This first volume promises also a wealth of 
curious and important lore which will inevitably 
be utilized as a starting int, broadened, and 
applied in a hundred different fields.’’ Allan 
Nevins 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:581 Ja 12 '29 2850w 


Springf’d Republican p7e N 18 ‘28 2100w 


LAWTON, MARY. Schumann-Heink, the last of 
the Titans. 390p il $5 Macmillan 
B or 92 Schumann-Heink, Ernestine 
28-29518 
From a series of interviews with the great 
contralto Mary Lawton has made a continuous 
narrative. Her early struggles with poverty, her 
numerous children, her contracts, her friend- 
ships with the greatest singers of her day, are 
described and thru all is revealed the warm 
personality of Schumann-Heink. 


Booklist 25:211 F ‘29 


‘When one has got through the barrage of 
misprints, some of which are all but un- 
believable, Lawton’s ‘Schumann-Heink’ is 
a richly rewarding volume.’’ P: Bowdoin 
+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl6é F 17 
°29 620Ww 
“Mme. Schumann-Heink talked it all off to 
Mary Lawton, who wrote it down as nearly as 
possible in the singer’s own unconventional, 
naive and impulsive language. The result is an 
autobiography that is much more revealing and 
entertaining than one really written by its 
subject. Miss Lawton has done a notable piece 
of work in catchi and dy mo | the colors 
and accents of a rich personality and portraying 
it in the characteristic forms of expression 
= Schumann-Heink’s friends will recog- 
nize.”’ . 
+ N Y Times p18 F 10 '29 480w 


Fiction 


EDMONDS, WALTER DUMAUX. Rome haul. 
347p $2.50 Little 
29-5703 


Erie canal—Fiction 

A young Harvard graduate has written this 
story of canal boat life on the Erie canal in 
its heyday. the 50s of the last century. He has 
gathered together a Dickens cast of characters 
and rendered the life with picturesqueness and 
fidelity. The hero is a young farmer turned 
boatman, who inherits the Sarsey Sal, but the 
eenter of interest is the canal itself with its 
roistering crews and its teeming life. 


**Rome Haul’ would be a notable book in 
any season. As the first novel of a man born 
in 1903 it is extraordinary. Mr. Edmonds un- 
doubtedly set forth to make this a chronicle of 
the Erie Canal. In this he has succeeded most 
admirably. He has fabricated a book as richly 
American as many of those which, written years 
ago, are now being oe reissued in cheap 

oO. 


editions as ‘classics.’"’ W: et 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p5 F 17 
"29 700w 


‘Rome Haul’ sets up a broad canvas on which 
many figures appear for a moment, disap r 
for a long time, and reappear, some of them 
only for a moment. But no matter how brief 
the appearance, while the figure is there it is 
clear and distinct and real. It is a segment of 
life itself, showing on the side a young empire 
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EDMONDS, WALTER DUMAU X—Continued 
suffering from growing pains and an old indus- 
try beginning to feel the withering process of 
outworn usefulness."’ J. . Maury 

+ Boston Transcript p3 F 16 '29 1650w 


“Walter D. Edmond’s ‘Rome Haul’ has given 
to the Erie Canal of the 1850s a fine and 
graphic resurrection. We think it is one of the 
best of all the better historical novels.’ F: F. 
Van de Water 

+ N Y Evening Post pl0m F 16 ‘29 350w 


“‘Assiduous research, restraint in treatment 
and a deal of fine, lucid writing distinguish 
this first novel by Mr. Edmonds. The author 
has been extraordinarily successful in recaptur- 
ing the currents and cross-currents of life 
among the ‘canawlers,’ delving into the written 
and more often, one suspects, the spoken lore 
of the period.”’ 

+ N Y Times p8 F 24 ’29 530w 

‘“‘While Mr Edmonds tells a tale of well-knit 
and sequential incidents and some dramatic 
events, his real achievement is the recreation 

ple, their means and methods of liv- 
ing and their environment in 1850. . . Though 
this story lacks literary distinction, it is to be 
hoped that Mr Edmonds will develop further 
the new vein he has discovered.’’ 

+ — Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 10 '29 550w 


GREY, ZANE. Wild Horse Mesa. 365p $2 Har- 
per : 


28-23045 


The pure and noble hero of this typical Zane 
Grey ‘“‘western,’’ champions an Indian girl and 
thereby makes‘an enemy. He later sets free 
a magnificent wild horse he has been at great 
pains to capture, and thereby wins the heroine. 


‘ist 25:165 Ja ‘29 
Revie, by Will Cuppy 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p17 N 4 
"28 150w 


“Zane Grey has seldom vided greater con- 
trasts in character than he gives us here or 
written a story of more romantic . yO 

+ Boston Transcript p6 N 3 ‘28 230w 

“There is [here] the quality which probably 
accounts more an ng else for his im- 
mense sales—his ability to dramatize land- 
scape, and to convey to dwellers in cities and in 
the small towns of the flatlands his own love 
for the painted mountains, and his sense of 
the latent romance that we all feel in the 
Rockies.”’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:410 N 24 '28 230w 

“The story is told in the author's usual 
swinging descriptive style, and the action, if 
not always plausible, never lags.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 4 ’28 400w 


VAN DINE, S. S., ud. Bishop murder case. 
(Philo Vance ser.) 349p $2 Scribner éo-ches 


The facetious murderer in the case calls him- 
self the Bishop. After each of his murders it is 
his pleasant habit to suggest a false clue in a 
nursery rhyme till Philo Vance puts a stop to it. 





“A thriller well worth reading for its solid 
virtues of lucidity, suspense, legitimate mystery 
and miscellaneous entertainment.”’ Will Cuppy 

7 oes (N Y Herald Tribune) pli2 F 24 
w 


“Intellectually and emotionally exciting as is 
the unraveling of the Bishop murders, Mr. Van 
Dine documents the factors in a style whose 
lucidity, ease and explicitness have a fascina- 
tion of their own. Once more has he 
triumphed.”"" W. S. B. 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Mr 6 '29 650w 


‘In spite of his rather pretentious culture and 
occasionally pompous psychologizing, Mr. Van 
Dine has constructed an intricate mental enig- 
ma that deserves great praises.’’ Edgar Johnson 

+ N Y Evening Post pllm Mr 2 ’29 900w 

“‘An almost perfect detective story."’ I: An- 

derson 
+ N Y Times p9 F 24 '29 750w 

“‘We have never been as enthusiastic a Van 
Dineite as some, and the present example in- 
duces no change of mood. ilo Vance is to us 
a long-winded, pedantic bore, and we do not 
believe that the New York Police are as long 
suffering as their deference to him would indi- 
cate."" W. R. Brooks 

— Outlook 151:351 F 27 '29 220w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 3 '29 320w 


Children’s Books 


LINDSAY, VACHEL. Johnny Appleseed, and 
other poems. (Children’s classics) 144p il $1.75 
Macmillan 

811 Children’s poetry 28-30471 


A selection of ms for children taken from 
the author’s various books. Contents: Yellow 
butterflies; Moon poems; Stories and heroes; 
Nightingales. 





Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 F 10 
*29 720w 


Boston Transcript p2 F 9 '29 220w 
Springf’d Republican p7e F 3 ‘29 230w 
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Adult education, Effective 
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668; in a county library (Mar- 
tin), 281; work with foreign 
born (Fisher), 497; statistics, 
49 

AE. See George Russell 


Agriculture and Dae Tariff (John- 
sen), ann., 17 , 

Akers, Susan ne Simple library 
cataloging Peete. 142 

—_ Bess Streeter, biog. sketch, 


Pe... Legislator’s Assn., 8 

American library association, Fifty 
ears of the (Utley) note, 34; 
Veeting 1926, Atlantic City, 3:1 
sup A-E, foreign > * eT 3:1 
sup 4, 21; membership, 9 
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note, 50 
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a ay library yearbook, note, 168 

A. L. A. Reading with a purpose 
series; new titles, 50, 143, 167 
L. Survey cf libraries in 

“the U. S., note, 34, 50, 143 


American merchant marine. See 
Merchant marine, American 
Americanization, Essay books for 


new Americans with a reading 
list for Americanization workers 
(Phillips), 3d ed., note, 142 
Anderson, Sherwood, quoted 
American writers, 212 
Anniversaries and holidays (Hazel- 
tine), note, 311 
Annotating, Art of (Hering), 576 
Anonymous and pseudonymous Eng- 


on 


lish literature, Dictionary of 
(Halkett & Laing), new ed., ann., 
69, 104 

Arbitration, commercial Selected 


articles on (Bloomfield) ann., 53 


Archiv fuer bibliographie buch u. 
biblicthekswesen (ann.), 15 

Art, Modern, comments and 
ing list, 5390 

Art work in a county library (Mar- 
tin), 281 


Aslib directory, note, 143, 193, 244 
Association of special libraries and 


read- 
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directory, note, 143, 193, 244; 
meeting, 141 

Atchinson, Frances Elizabeth, Story 
terrace, ann., 10; use, 102, 167, 
363 
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441. 491; Next-to-nothing library 
of modern authors (Herron), 182, 
additions and corrections, 211, 
243, 259, 360, 496; Some Euro- 
pean authors (Cowgill), 475 


Authors’ names, pronunciation, 
lists: 277, 389, 6375 ae 
546, 640; juvenile, 

Avery, Mary, on nt Guide, 
3:7 sup 16, 19, 21 

Ayres, Ernest F., Not to be cir- 
aeons, 528, reply (Mitchell), 
580 





Bacon, Corinne, Fiction section 
supplement, ann., 112, 190, 202; 
Out of print books, 214; Social 
sciences section, 2d ed., ann., 112, 
151, 1st sup., ann., ° 

Bacon, Mrs. Frances eitisins. 
See Atchinson, Frances E. 

Baker, Arthur E., Shakespeare dic- 
onary, note, 595 

sla 


Baker, ra eartin, Library and 
the Joneses, ann., 118 

Baker, A., Uses of libraries, 
ann., 


Baker, Ethel G . Selection of fiction, 


81 
ilies. Olaf, biog. sketch, 468 
Ball, Eleanor B., Independence for 


the Philippines, ann., 115. See 
also Phelps, Edith M. 
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Readers’ guide, 3:7 sup 

Baroda ee its iheartaa” *(Dutt), 
ann., 59 

Barwick, G. F., edits Aslib direc- 


tory, 
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3:7 sup 19, 20 

Beagle, Maude S., Book 
ann., 363) 617 
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rary, 621 
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ann., 215; Flood control, ann., 
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ica, ann., 215, 248; Old age pen- 
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245; eee, 99; States rights, 
ann., 11 

Bennett, Arnold, quoted on censor- 
ship, 682 

Bennett, John, biog. sketch, 

Bercovici, Konrad, biog. ie. 
61 

Berg, Matilda. See Carpenter, 
Dorothy 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, 504 

Bibliographies, Art of annotating 
(Hering), 576; instructions for 
making (Greer), 672 

Bibliography (Van Hoesen), note, 


293 

Bibliophiles, Tales for (Koch), note, 
694 

Binding and _ repairing, methods 
(Browning), 342; treating leather 
bindings, 409 

Biographical sketches 
AE. See George Russell 
Aldrich, Bess Streeter, 608 
Baker, Olaf, 468 
Bennett, John, 378 
Bercovici, Konrad, 616 
Bojer, Johan, 420 
Buchan, John, 422 
Callaghan, Morley, 618 
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ee Padraic, 567 

ccping, Wi Warwick, 562 

Del oy’ 


Diamant, , 569 
Fisher, ‘A. E., 666 
Foster, Harry L., 664 
Frauck, Harry A., 330 
Freeman, R. Austin, 329 


614 





Freeman, H. W., 473 
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Green, se 18 

Haldane, +» 619 

Hamsun, aes. 514 

Hughes, Richard, a 

Lawrence, em 

Long Lance, Chiet Buffalo Child, 


sae Elinor, 470 

O’Donnell, Peadar, 328 

O'Neill, Rose, 667 

Pearce, Helen, 521 

ay gg Eden, 418 

Pogany, Willy, 425 

Pringle, Henry ah 

Robinson, Edwin x 

Rolvass, Ole E., 472 

Russell, George (A E), 658 

Russell, Phillips, 376 

hiel, + 612 

Taylor, Rachel Annand, 520 

Tracy, Henry Chester, 560 

Tupper, Tristram, 424 

Undset, Sigrid, 370 

olf, Robert, 568 

Woolf, Virginia, 516 
Biographies, Individual pamphlet 


326 


biographies (Herron), list, 183; 
corrections and additions, 211, 
243, 269, 360, 496 

Biography costes: Standard cat- 


alog for public libraries, 2d ed., 
(Sears), ann., 51, 63, 103; com- 


ments, 245, 294; descr. note 
(Mudge), 195; Ist sup., ann., 
214, 452, 455 


4 

Bishop, Mortis, 332 

Bojer, Johan, pee. sketch, 420 

Sianthard, J Julia E., Purchasing of 
duplicates, 627 

Bloomfield, Daniel, Selected articles 
on commercial arbitration, ann., 


5 

Book begging, Attitude of publish- 
ers towar ” 433 

Book Mentretionas, Early, in Spain 
(Lyell), ann., 15, 38 

Book knowledge tests: 
er & cO., 360; 
teacher-librarians, 684 


Book lists: Aids to iptarnetional 
understanding (Newark public li- 
brary), note, 2445, Classics of the 
western world (Brebner), note, 
142; in' German, German immi- 
grant and his reading (Peschke), 
note, 638; List of Swedish books 
(Josephson), note, 142; Novels 

too good to miss sPewry), descr. 

art., 266; reading lists (Cleveland 
ublic library), note, 58; Selected 

ist of Dutch books, note, 595; 
Some business book lists, 95; 
What to read booklets pee 
public library), note, 594 

Book review digest, clipping ed., 
ann., 288; stickers offered, 289; 
use in libraries, 288 


Book selection, Admonitions of a 
librarian (Root), 357; for chil- 
dren (Williams), 392; in a small 
library (Browning), 341; Selec- 
tion of fiction (Baker), 581 


L. Bamberg- 
New York city 
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Book selection test (New York city 
teacher-librarians), 492; com- 
ments, 544 

Book talks, radio, 594 

Book titles, and authors, humorous 
combinations, 450; simple story 
in titles of Georgia writers, 629; 
sources, 575, 633, 688 

Bookman’s manual, 3d ed. (Gra- 
ham), review, 638 : 

Bookman’s reading and tools (Wil- 
son), review, 696 

— Along the way Givesh, 
mann), 495, 53 559, 43 
learn about the CSenterfitt), 636; 
Introducing the, 390; sets out, 


444 : 

Books, dedications, 690; disinfec- 
tion, 643; favorite, list, 242; How 
to criticize (Jones), note, $73: 
we i the use of (Wal- 
ter), 4; mailing, 307; miniature, 
exhibition at New York public 
library, 495; Missing (Greer), 
571; Out of print, 189, 214, 241; 
overdue, 361, 642; treatment by 
children, 644 : 

Books for the browsing corner of 
a high school library: list (Cow- 
ing), 481 

Books for the sick, 18 : 

Bookselling, Critic’s rules for dis- 
posing of children’s books, 447 

Booth, Mary J., Geographic ma- 
terial, 206 

Bostwick, Arthur E., biog. note, 
162; China: not literate but 
literary, 59; Classics of American 
librarianship, ann., 696, descr. 
art., 162; letter on reserve books, 
643; quoted on censorship, 582 

Bowerman, Geo. F., 9 

Bowers, Edison L., Compuisory au- 
tomobile insurance, ann., 646, 696 

Boyd, Anne Morris, Exit Miss 

izzie Cox, ann., 10 

Brainerd, Jessie F., Indispensable 
Readers’ Guide, 3:7 sup 11 

Brebner, J. Bartlett, Classics of the 
western world, note, 142 

Brigham, Mrs. H -» 167 

Brockmann, Charles R., 405; Book- 
mobile along the way, 498, 535, 
589, 684 

Brown, os Library key, ann., 
113, 185, 298, 502, comment, 551; 
Standard catalog for high 00 
libraries, comments, 9, 246, 414; 
descr. art., 166, pt. 2, ann., 112, 
150, 200, 241 

Browning, Earl W., Our bound 
servants, 341 __ 

Buchan, John, biog. sketch, 422 
Business books, 1920-1926 (Dana), 
ann., 101, 114; comment, 245 
Byrnes, Mrs. azel Webster, 193 


Cady, Beulah, How to present the 
Readers’ Guide to any group, 3:7 
sup 17, 22 

Cady, Francis E., quoted, 167 

Callaghan, Morley, by sketch, 618 

Caribbean, Books on the: list (Fos- 


ter), 530 
Carlson, Pearl G., Indexes to peri- 
odicals, 352 | ; 
Carnegie libraries, criticisms, 261 
Carnegie library school assn., holi- 
day. poetry, ann., 71, 1933 Our 
olidays in amg ann., 363, 4 
02, 519, 617; Washington a | 
incoln in poetry, ann., 
Cagpentes. Dorothy, 451; nal Berg, 
atilda, 416 
Carter, S. J., Pub. docs., 209 
Catalog cards, for Wilson publica- 
tions, 113; Stanford press, 641 
Cataloging, in Russia, 356; Selective 
ca on (Van Hoesen), ann., 
—" comment, 351 ; Simple library 


cat oging (Akers), note, 142; 
Wilson Compa ny Projects in co- 
operative classifying and catalog- 
ing, 236 





Cataloging and indexing service 
(Wilson Company), ann., 114, 
186; Use by librarians, 240 

Catalogo dei cataloghi del libro 
italiano, 1926, ann., 101, 213 

Censorship of books, by the library 
oe) 621; bibliog., 626; in 

nglan (Looker), 594; Selection 

of fiction (Baker), 581; views of 
wrence and Bennett, 682 

Central America, bibliog. (Foster), 


530 
Chandler, E. W., Suggestions on 
publicity, 3:7, sup 10, 24 
Chapman, aristan, biog. sketch, 


324 
Chariton, Alice, new pos., 8 
Chemistry, Comprehensive treatise 
on inorganic and _ theoretical 
(Mellor), note, 409 f 
Chic public library, pro-British 
ioobe. 171 


Chicago, University of, holds Insti- 
tute for instructors in library 
science, 58 

Child study, books on, 51 : 

Child welfare, list of organizations 
issuing pamphlets on (Mehus), 


20 

Children’s books: lists, A. L. A. list 
of Fig Beate aver child a to 
read, 533; s tor junior hi 
school, 28; oks for the kin- 
dergarten (Dick), 678; Books in 
series not to be circulated (Root), 
446, discussion, 528, 580, 591, 
Cape 679; Books to be read aloud 
(Vt. State dept. of educ.), 538; 
$500 school library, 346; ten pop- 
ular books, 168, 548 

Children’s books and reading, Books 
in series not to be circulated 
(Root), 446, discussion, 528, 580, 
501, 643, 679; Bread vs. dynamite 
(Fargo), 155; Eighth grade read- 
ing (Waffor 5 533 Libraries and 
the feading of children (Snaith), 
278; Reading for the junior high 
school age (Kratz), 27; Time- 

killers (Root), 675; vacation read- 


ing, 644 

Childven’s catalog (Sears), com- 
ment, 246; 4th ed., ann., 6473 
subject headings in, 414; 3d ed., 
supplements, ann., 37, 101, 111, 
152, 214, 290, 365, 647, 697, 
descr. art., 307; uses in libraries, 


64 

Children’s librarian, How to be- 
come a (Hazeltine), note, 143 

Children’s plays, Book revue 
Beagle), ann., 363, 617; Mother 
ibrary’s tea party (Hamilton), 
427; Plays for children, list 
(Oglebay), 3d ed., ann., 363, 454, 
617; Story terrace (Atchinson), 
ann., 10, use, 102, 167, 363 

i Eleanor Carroll, biog. 
sketch, 614 

China: not literate but literary 
(Bostwick), 50; China, yesterday 
and today (Johnsen), ann., 152, 
199, comment, 205 

Christian names, bibliog., 260 

Circulation work, in public libraries 
Flexner), mote, 143; What a 
circulation assistant expects of 
her chief (Walsh), 227 

Civil liberty (Phelps), ann., 104 

Clark, Mary E., on Readers’ Guide, 
3:7 sup 21 

Classics in translation, 354 

Classics of American librarianship 
—_— ann., 696; descr. art., 
162 


Classics of the western world 
(Brebner), note, 142 

Classification, Manual of library 
classification (Sayers), ann., 38, 


Cleland, Ethel, City directory and 
its by-products, 93 





Clements, Edith S., books on flow- 
ers and fungi (ann.), 247; Flow- 
ers of coast and sierra, note, 454 

Clements, Frederic E., books on 
flowers and fungi (ann.) 247 

Clizbee, Laura, opens bookshop, so 

College and university libraries, 
Periodical literature Walter), 
283; Purchasing of uplicates 
(Blanchard), 627; University and 
college libraries of Great Britain 
and Ireland (Newcombe), ann., 


173 

College student, High school and 
the (Walter), 3 . 

Colleges and universities, attendance 
in the U. S. (Walter), 

Colombia, bibliog. (Foster), 531 

Colum, Padraic, biog. sketch, 567 

Colvin, Milton, quoted on Crimina) 
justice (Kirby), 295 

Commercial arbitration. See Arbi- 
tration, Commercial 

Compton, Charles H., Fifty years 
of progress of the St. Louis pub- 
lic library (note), 26 

Congo, Travels in the (Gide), re- 
view, 683 

Cook, Edith L., Pamphlets for the 
vertical file (list), 165; quoted 
on instruction in use of libraries, 
415; Vertical file in the small 
library, 131 

Cooper, Isabella M., A.L.A. cat- 
alog, 1926 (note), 50 

County libraries, Art work (Mar- 
tin), 281 

County ee comes home to the 
people (A.L. A. poster), note, 


145 

Cowgill, Ruth, Some European au- 
thors, 475 

Cowing, Agnes, Books for_ the 
prevsing. corner, 481; Robin 
Hood (Heal), review, 638; World 
> series (Smith), review, 
3 

Cox, Channing H., quoted on Lin- 
coln, ie? 

Crane, Hart, note, 395 

Cranmer, Gladys R., quoted on use 
of Cataloging and indexing serv- 
ice, 240 

Crime and criminal justice, guide to 
material on (Kuhlmann), ann., 
500; descriptive art, soz 

Criminal justice (Kirby), comment, 
295 

Croessmann, H. K., letter on con- 
temporary writers, 491 

Cuba, Rey 5 (Foster), 531 

Cummin » EB 395 

Currin, Althea M., ays of library 
instruction, 434 


Dana, John Cotton, Business books; 
1920-1926, comment, 245; 
business, 83; quoted on censor- 
ship, 583; Should museums be 
useful (note), 143 

Debating, debating union (Withing- 
ton), 404; Elements of good de- 
bating (Newton), 43; On college 
debating (Withington), 401; 

uestionnaire for criticism of de- 
tes, 42; subjects, 1926-1927, 48, 
65, 113; 1927-1928, 159, 366 

Debts; Inter-allied debts and revi- 
sion of the debt settlement (Ger- 
ould and Turnbull), ann., 176, 

Decimal classification (Dewey), 12th 

+» ann., 130 

Deeping, Warwick, biog. sketch, 562 

Dell, Floyd, biog. sketch, 662 

Delmar, Vina, quoted on women in 
fiction, 693 

Dewey, Melvil, Decimal classifica- 
tion and relativ index, 12th ed., 
(ann.) 130 : 

Diamant, Gertrude, biog. sketch, 569 

Dick, Grace I., Books for the kin- 
dergarten, 678 
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Dickinson, Emily, anecdote, 334 

Dictionary, Value of the (Powell), 
note, 360 

Dietrichson, Mary Watkins, Busi- 
ness library and business profits, 


86 
Dilly Tante observes, 163, 191, 219, 
238, 267, 291, 310, 355, 395, 441, 
490, 542, 630, 681 { 
Directories, Trade. See Trade direc- 
tories 
Documents for use in smaller li- 
braries: list (Furbeck), 368 
Doehler, Laura A., opens bookshop, 


50 
Donaldson, Mary E., How Memorial 
library uses the Readers’ Guide, 


3:7 sup 8 

Dorr, Rheta Childe, 33 

Dreiser, Theodore, discusses This 
madness, 471 

Drury, F. K. W., Novels too good 
to miss: lists (descr. art.) 266 

Duplicates, Purchasing of (Blan- 
chard), 627 

Dutch books, selected list, note, 


595 > Jes ithe 

Duties, Discriminating, and_ the 
American merchant marine (Max- 
well), ann., 10 

Dutt, Newton Mohun, 697; Baroda 
and its libraries, ann., 599 


Early book illustration in Spain 
(Lyell), ann., 15 

Edgerton, Frederick William, on 
eaders’ Guide, 3:7 sup 19 

Edinburgh Review, founding of, 108 

Edition, definition, 360 

Education, Federal department of 
(Johnsen), ann., 152 

Education index, plans for, 213, 
501; scope, 549 

Educational Press Association of 
America, Handbook (note), 26 

Ellis, Havelock, 293 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., 
note, 640 

Encyclopedias, Revision of, 400 

English classes, high school (Orton), 


299 

English language, Shall or will, 440 

Essay index, ann., 292, 599, 647; 
tentative plan, 237 

Evolution (Phelps), 
view, 66 

Exit Miss Lizzie Cox (Boyd), ann., 


ann., 11; re- 


10 
Eysenbach, Esther E., displaying the 
Readers’ Guide 3:7 sup 20, 21 


Fairy tales, list, 348 

Fargo, Lucile F., Bread versus. dy- 
namite, 155; Youth and the news- 
stand, note, 34 

Feis, Herbert, Collection of deci- 
sions presenting principles of 
wage settlement (comment), 196 

Fenton, Polly, new pos., 8 

Fiction, future of, 542; Novels too 
ood to miss: lists (Drury), 
escr. art., 266; selection, 243; 

_ Selection of (Baker), 581 

Fiction calendar, French, 449, 494 

Fiction section: Standard catalog 
for public libraries (Bacon), sup., 
_ann., 112, 190, 202 

Find it yourself (Scripture and 
Greer), ann., 112, 152, 185, 296; 
comment, 246 

Fine arts section: Standard catalog 
for public libraries (Sears), ann., 
64, 190, 290, 365, 413, 455; com- 
ments, 550; descr. art., 451; most 
popular books in, 262; out of 
print books, 189, 241 

Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck, Index to 
plays, ann., 113, 149, comment, 
245, descr. art., 169, 195; In- 
dex to short stories supplement, 
ann., 598 


Fisher, A. E., biog. sketch, 666 


Fisher, Winifred, quoted on work 
with foreign born, 497 





Five day week (Beman), ann., 215 
Flood control (Beman), ann., 271 
Flowers of coast and sierra (Clem- 
ents), note, 454 ae 
Flowers and fungi, books by F. E. 
and E. S. Clements (ann.), 247 
Flexner, Jennie M., Circulation 
work in public libraries (note), 
143 
Foreign born, recommendations for 
work with (Fisher), 497 
Forsberg, Allen B., Unemployment 
insurance (ann.), 11 
Forsyte saga (Galsworthy), order 
for reading, 449; comment, 544 
Foster, Harry L., biog. sketch, 664; 
Books on the Caribbean: list, 530 
Franck, Harry A., biog. sketch, 330 
Frebault, Marcelle, Notes on a pic- 
ture collection, 233; Picture col- 
lection, ann., 202, comment, 294 
Freeman, H. W., biog. sketch, 473 
Freeman, R. Austin, biog. sketch, 
329; biog. booklet, ann., 360 
French literature, Some European 
authors (Cowgill), 476 
Furbeck, Mary E., List of docu- 
ments for use in smaller libraries, 
368 


Galsworthy, John, Forsyte saga, 
order for reading, 449, comment, 


44 
Garland, Hamlin, biog. sketch, 466 
Mr. Gay (Sherwin), review, 638 
Geographic material (Booth), 206 
German immigrant and his reading, 
list (Peschke), note, 638 
German literature, Some European 
authors (Cow fl), 478 ; 
German public librarians, Union of, 
annual meeting, 592 ; 
Germany, What is going on in Ger- 
many in 1929, note, 638 
Gerould, James Thayer, quoted on 
Union list of serials, 47; and 
Turnbull, Laura S., Interallied 
debts and revision of the debt 
settlements, ann., 176, 248 
Gide, André, Travels in the Congo, 
review, 683 : 
Glaspell, Susan, biog. sketch, 372 
Glints in the sand (ann.), 415, 617; 
comment, 55! ‘ 
Goree, Edwin Sue, on teaching use 
of Readers’ Guide, 3:7 sup 14, 


19, 20 

Gould, Helen F. and Grady, Emma 
A., List of subject headings for 
information file, 2d ed., note, 246 

Government documents. See United 
States—Government _ publications 

Grady, Emma A. See Gould, Helen 
F 


Graham, Bessie, Bookman’s man- 
ual, 3d ed., review, 638 

Granger’s Index to poetry, supple- 
ment in progress, ; 

Greek literature, translations, 354 

Green, Julian, biog. sketch, 518 

Greer, Margaret .. Library les- 
sons in the curriculum, 669; 
Missing books, 571; See also 
Scripture, Elizabeth 

Guest, Edgar, title contest, 291 


Haiti, vibeee, (Foster), 531 

Haldane, d; . S., biog. sketch, 619 

Halkett, Samuel, and Laing, john 
Dictionary of _anonymous and 
pseudonymous English literature, 
new ed., ann., 609, 194 é 

Hamilton, Elizabeth, fother Li- 
brary’s tea party, 427 

Hamsun, Knut, biog. sketch, 514; 
model for Isak, 376 

Handbook series, printed catalog 
cards for, 113 . 

Handy, Dora Keen, quoted on li- 
brary service, 643 ; 

Hansl, Eva v. B., pamphlet on child 
study, note, 51 

Hardy, Thomas, 337 


Hartzell, Bertha V., 8 


Harwood, Anne E., obituary, 549 

Hasse, Adelaide R., Development of 
business libraries, 84; Some busi- 
ness library references: list, 97 

Hazeitine, Alice 1., How to become 
a children’s librarian (note), 143 

Hazeltine, Mary E., Anniversaries 
and holidays (note), 311 

Heal, Edith, Robin Hood, review 
Caring)» 638 

Health and hygiene, list of organi- 
zations issuing pamphlets on 
(Mehus), 203; correction, 292 

Hering, Hollis W., Art of annotat- 
ing, 576 | 

Herron, Miriam, Next-to-nothing li- 
brary of modern authors, 182; 
corrections and additions, 211, 
243, 269, 360, 496 

Herzog, - O., Woerterbuch der 
modernen maschinenwerkstatt 
(ann.) 15 

High school and the college stu- 
dent (Walter), 3 

High school librarians, New York 
city, examinations: Book knowl- 
edge test, 684; Book selection 
test, 492, comments, 544; Vocab- 
ulary test, 588 

High school libraries, Books for the 
browsing corner (Cowing), 481; 
duty toward college freshman 
(Walter), 4; High school library 
i. note, 452. See also 
unior high school libraries; 
Standard catalog for high school 
libraries 

History and travel section: Standard 
catalog for public libraries 
ee ann., 366, 503, 551, 599, 
9 

Hobart, Frances, Problems of the 
small library, 251 

Hoge, Elizabeth, on filing period- 
icals, 3:7 sup 5 

Holiday poetry: lists (Carnegie li- 
brary school assn.), ann., 71, 
192; Our holidays in poetry, ann., 
393, 454, 502, 519, 617; Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, 54 

Holidays, Anniversaries and (Haz- 
eltine), note, 311 

Hopkins, Dorothy, 8 

Hospital libraries: Books for the 
sick, 187 

Hughes, Richard, biog. sketch, 660 

Hung Yon Fung, Library organi- 
am and management (note), 


Hurst, Fannie, biog. booklet (note), 
496; quoted on debt to public [i- 
brary, 361 

Hutchins, Margaret, Johnson, Alice 
and __ Williams, argaret S., 
Guide to the use of libraries, 
abridged ed., ann., 298; 3d ed., 
descr. art., 186; 4th ed., ann., 
454, 617 


Impression, definition, 360 

Indexes, Dissertation on, 235 

Industrial Arts Index, frequency of 
use of periodicals indexed, 239 

Installment buying (Muller), ann., 


29 
Institute of indexing, 184 
Insurance, Compulsory automobile 
(Bowers), ann., 646, 696 
International Index, frequency of 
use of periodicals indexed, 239 


International library and__biblio- 
graphical committee, proposed, 
141 


International understanding, Aids 
to: list (Newark pub. Vorary), 
note, 244 

Irwin, Mary Leslie, Anthony Trol- 
lope: a bibliography, ann., 10 

Italian books, Classed catalog of. 
See Catalogo dei cataloghi 

Italian literature, Some European 
authors (Cowgill), 475 


jamaica, bibliog. (Foster), 531 
ames, Susan, 8 
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Janzow, Laura M., Library without 
the walls =” 53 

Jast, L. Stanley, What happened to 
a library book (note), 9 

Jewish year book, American, free 
to libraries, 168 

Johnsen, Julia E., Agriculture and 
the tariff, ann., 176; China, yes- 
terday and today, ann., 152, 199, 
comment, 295; Federal depart- 
ment of education, ann., 152; 
Jury system, ann., 215, comment, 
294; Questions of the hour, ann., 
104; ar, cause and cure, ann., 
11, review (Page), 66 

Johnson, Alice See Hutchins, 
Margaret 

Johnson, Elizabeth, Reading for 
pleasure is not the main thing, 


679 

Jones, Llewellyn, How to criticize 
books (note), 332 

Jones, Olive M., quoted on work 
with delinquents, 644 

Joseph, Michael, abstract of address 
on publishers’ risks, 359 ; 

Josephson, Aksel G. S., List of 
Swedish books, note, 142 

Joyce, James, comment on, 441; 
Ulysses, review, 632 E 

Junior high school libraries, Junior 
high library (Slauson), 485 

Jury system (Johnsen), ann., 215; 
comment, 294 


Keats, Reference list on, 538 

Kettridge, J. O., Dictionary of tech- 
nical and general terms and 
phrases, ann., 40, 199 

Kirby, J. P., Criminal justice, descr. 
art. (Colvin), 295 

Koch, Theodore Wesley, Reading: 
a vice or a virtue, note, 50; Tales 
for a a note, 604. 

Kratz, Ethel, Reading for the junior 
high school age, 27 ‘ 

Kuhlmann, Augustus Frederick, 
Guide to material on crime and 
criminal justice, ann., 500, de- 
scriptive art., 501 


Laing, John. See Halkett, Samuel 
Latin America, Intervention in (Be- 
man), ann., 215, 248 | 
Latin literature, translations, 355 
Lawrence, D. H., biog. sketch, 610, 
comment, 691; quoted on censor- 
ship, 682 fe ' 
League covenant, Origins of (Wil- 
son), note, 29 
Lease, Evelyn, 
685 
Leather bindings, treating, 409 
Legislator, official journal of Amer- 
ican Legislator’s assn., 8 
Lewisohn, Ludwig, Mid-channel, re- 
view, 683 
Liberties, Our ancient (Whipple), 
ann., 118; comments, 196, 295 
Librarians, qualifications and duties 
in small library (Hobart), 254; 
What a circulation assistant ex- 
pects of her chief (Walsh), 227 
Libraries, and adult education 
(A.L.A.), note, 34; and motion 
pictures, 303; and the reading of 
children (Saaith), 278; great un- 
reached and why (Stearns), 523, 
discussion 645, 675; Guide to the 
use of (Hute ins), abridged ed., 
ann., 298, 3d ed., descr. art., 186, 
4th ed., ann., 454, 617; ideal lo- 
cation (Wakefield), 257; pay col- 
lections, 595; Problem of the 
small library {uebert, 251; 
reserve lists (Bostwick), 643; 
service to patrons, 642; use by 
biographers, 5773 ses of 
(Baker), ann., 119 
Libraries Business, bibliog. 
(Hasse), 97; symposium, 83-98 
Libraries, Carnegie, criticisms, 261 


ibrarian’s reading, 





Libraries, instruction in the use of, 
Aids in teaching the use of the 
library, 185; Find it yourself 
(Scripture), ann., 112, 152, 185, 
296, comment, 246; Finding it in 
books (McDonnell), 275; High 
school and college student (Wal- 
ter), 4; Library lessons in the 
curriculum (Greer), 669, bibliog., 
ag Fron (Cook), 415; Ways 
of library instruction (Currin), 


434 
Libraries, Southern (Brockmann), 
535», 589, $34 
Libraries, U.S., Post impressions 
_(Roland-Marcel), 585 
Library advertising, 
_pub ney 532 
Library Association of Great Brit- 
ain, meeting, 141; Year’s work 
in library studies, (ann.), 172; 
more subscriptions needed, 269; 
Progress, title now Year’s work 
_in librarianship, 503 
Library book, What happened to a 
_(Jast), note, 9 
Library classics. See Classics of 
_American librarianship series 
Library discounts, results of ques- 
tionnaire, 409 
Library. extension (A. L.A.), note, 


Direct-mail 


35 

Library extension work and pub- 
icity (McColvin), ann., 68 

Library key (Brown), ann., 113, 
185, 298, 502; comment, 551 

Library law (Sanderson), ann., 173 

Library organization and manage- 
pent (Hung Yon Fung), note, 
6 

Library plays: Exit Miss Lizzie Cox 
(Boyd), ann., 10; presentations, 
102; Library and the Joneses 
(Baker), ann., 118 

Library primer for high schools 
(Severance), note, 66 

Library review, note, 98, 244 

Library science, course in Kansas, 
641; Institute for instructors at 
hicago University, 58; scholar- 
ships and loan funds for students 
_of library science, 168 

Library Science Quarterly, note, 9 

Library trustees, duties (Hobart), 


253 

Library without the walls: reprints 
_(JJanzow), ann., 53 

Lincoln encomium (Cox), 489; in 
poetry. See Holiday poetry 

Literary criticism, American, 238 

Loans, Interlibrary (McMillen), 
ann., 226 

Lagesss, Hannah, High school li- 

rary, note, 452 

Long Lance, Chief Buffalo Child, 
biog. sketch, 374 

Looker, Samuel J., quoted on cen- 
sorship in England, 595 

Lowell, Amy, Sea shell, 674 

Loyola educational index, discon- 
tinued, 501 

Ludwig, Emil, 337; real name, 662 

Luegers lexikon der gesamten tech- 
nik und ihrer hilfswissenschaften, 
3d. ed., ann., s 

Lyell, James P. R., Early book il- 
lustration in Spain, ann., 15, 38 

Lynd, Robert S., quoted on rapid 
reading, 442 

Lynn, Ida May, new pos., 8 

Lyon, Mary, anecdote, 334 


McClure, S.S., 345 

McColvin, Lionel, Library extension 
work and publicity, ann., 68 

MacCormick, Austin H., 145 

McDonnell, Mary, Finding it in 

ks, 275 

McFarland, Blanche B., on Read- 
ers’ guide, 3:7 sup 19, 21, 22 

MacLeish, Archibald, note, 395 

McLellan, Mary B., letter with copy 
of Lincoln encomium, 489 


McLeod, Robert D., edits Library 
review, 9&8 

McMillen, James A., Interlibrary 
loans, ann., 226 

Mahabharata, new ed., note, 594 

Manley, Marian C., New worlds 
to conquer, 88; What makes a 
business branch, 89 

Mansfield, Katherine, quoted, 542 

Marcel, Pierre Roland-. See Roland- 
Marcel, Pierre 

Martin, Lenala A., Art work in 
a county library, 281 

Maurois, André, quoted on con- 
temporary French writers, 491 

Maxwell, Lloyd W., Discriminating 
duties and the American merchant 
marine, ann., 10 

Mehus, O. Myking, Educational 
pamphlets, 203 

Mellor, Joseph William, Compre- 
hensive treatise on inorganic and 
theoretical chemistry, note, 409 

Mencken, H. L., quoted on Carnegie 
libraries, 261 

Merchant marine, American, Dis- 
criminating duties and the (Max- 
well), ann., 10 : 

Mid-channel (Lewisohn), review, 


683 

Miller, Dorothy P., Picture index, 
234 

Minerva Jahrbuch, change in price, 


9 

Miniature books. See Books, Min- 
iature 

Minkel, L. M., 1093 

Minneapolis public library, branch 
for social workers, 168; readers’ 
advisory service, 408 

Minnesota, University of, handbook 
on use of its library, 51 

Minster, Maud, questionnaire on 
use of Readers’ guide, 454 

Mitchell, Lillian Herron, Not to be 
circulated, 580 

Modern art. See Art, Modern 

Moley, Raymond, Practice of pol- 
itics, note, 143 

Montaigne, Michel de, 334 

Moore, George, announces last 
novel, 49 

Mordaunt, Liner, biog. sketch, 470 

Morley, Linda H., Indexes to busi- 
ness information, 96 

Morrow, Helen M., Enanitions on 
librar ublicity, 3:7 sup 10 | 

Mother invery’s tea party (Hamil- 
ton), 427 

Motion pictures, Bibliography on 
the motion picture (Ramsaye), 
302; list of organizations issuing 
material on (Mehus), 205; origin, 
305; What about the movies, 302 

Mudge, Isadore G. New guide to 
reference books, price, 9, 26; 
uoted on Index to plays, 195 

Muller, Helen Marie, Installment 
buying, ann., 298 

Munich, library street car, 270 

Museums: Should museums be use 
ful? (Dana), note, 143 

Music in the library, Care and 
treatment of (Wallace), note, 142 


Names, Chinese, 547; Spanish, 547. 
See also Christian names ; 
Negro in Africa and America, Bib- 

liography of (Work), ann., 243, 
250; comment, 551; descrip. art., 
259, (Stokes), 286 : ; 
Newark public library, Aids to in- 
ternational understanding: list, 
note, 244; business branch, 8s; 
patronage by children, 167; pic- 
ture collection (Frebault), 233 | 
Newcombe, Luxmoore, University 
and college libraries of Great 
Britain and Ireland, ann., 173 
Newton, Willis T. Elements of good 
debating, 43 
New York public library, American 
history room picture index (Mil- 
ler), 234 





~ 
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Norwegian literature, Some Euro- 
pean authors (Cowgill), 479 


Novels. See Fiction 
O’Donnell, 


28 

Oglebay, Kate and Seligman, Mar- 
jorie, Plays for children: list, 3d 
ed., ann., 363, 454, 617 

Ohr, Elizabeth, Stories and poems 
for opening exercises, note, 143 

Old age pensions (Beman), ann., 
115; comments, 196, 245 

O’Neill, Rose, biog. sketch, 667 

Ontario library association, histori- 
cal sketch, note, 26 

Orton, Wanda, Certain 


299 

Osterhout, Lyle G., How to extend 
a 2 usefulness of the Readers’ 
guide, 3:7 sup 15 

Owen, Grace Arlington, Using the 
Readers’ aeet 57 sup 6 

Oxford English dictionary, 
art., 264; sup., ann., 496 


Peadar, biog. sketch, 


juveniles, 


descr. 


Page, Kirby, review of War, cause 
and cure (Johnsen), 66 

Pamphlets, classified list (Cook), 
137, 165; educational, list of or- 
ganizations issuing (Mehus), 203, 
corrections and additions, 292, 


360 

Panama, bibliog. (Foster), 532 

Peace, list of organizations issuing 
pamphlets on (Mehus), 204; cor- 
rection, 292 

Pearce, Helen, biog. sketch, 521 

Pegasus Bookshop, Inc., opened, 50 

Periodicals, census statistics, 26; 
Evolution of the eriodical 
(Wright), 107; filing (Hoge), 3:7 
sup 5; Future of the magazine, 
443; growth (Walter), 284; in 
the business field: list (Manly), 
90; Indexes to (Carlson), 352; 
Magazines most in use in Chi- 
cago public library, 239; modern 
art: list, 540; of international im- 
portance (Phelps), ann., 40; pop- 
ular, 344, 443; typography (Rol- 
lins), 547; value in University li- 
braries, 2845 Youth and the 
newstand " argo), note, 34 

Peschke, Melitta D., German im- 
migrant and his reading: list, 
note, 638 

Phelps, Edith M., Civil liberty, ann., 
104; Evolution, ann., 11, review, 
66; University debaters’ annual, 
1925-1926, ann., 14, 175, 1026- 
1927, ann., 175; an Ball, 
Eleanor B., Periodicals of inter- 
national importance, ann., 40 

Philippines, Independence 
(Ball), ann., 115 

Phillips, Edna, Easy books for new 
Americans (note), 142 

Phillpotts, Eden, biog. sketch, 418 

Picture books, list, 347 

Pictures, Picture collection (Fre- 
bault), ann., 202, comment, 264; 
Notes on a picture collection 
_(Frebault), 2 

Picture index (Miller), 2 

Plays, for amateurs, 3d. 4. (Tuc- 
ker) ann., 54, 71; Index to (Fir- 


for 


3 
e 


kins), ann., 113, 149, comment, 
245, descr. art., 169, 195. See 
also Children’s plays; Library 


plays 

Plummer, Mary Wright, Seven joys 
of reading, note, 172 

Poetry, _Libraries and the reading 
of children (Snaith), 278 

vom, need for financial security, 

I 

Pogany, Willy, biog. sketch, 425 

Politics, Practice of (Moley), note, 
143 

Poole’s Index, first appearance 
(Utley), $43 Indexes to period- 
icals (Carlson), 352 





Porto Rico, bibliog. (Foster), 532 

Posters: County library comes home 
to the people (A.L.A.), note, 
145 i 

Pound, Ezra, quoted on Carnegie 
libraries, 261 

Powell, Frank V., Value of the 
dictionary, note, 360 

Pringle, Henry F., biog. sketch, 380 

Prohibition and temperance, list of 
organizations issuing pamphlets 
on (Mehus), 204 : 

Pseudonyms and real names, list, 
437, corrections & additions, 494, 
$45 501, 640, 662; rules for in- 
exing, 436 . 

Public documents. See United 
States—Government _ publications 

Publications, comparative statistics, 


95 
Publishers, blurbs, 405; risks, 359 


Questions of the hour (Johnsen), 
ann., 104 

Quigley, Margery, No more tomor- 
rows, 3:7 sup 3; quoted on li- 
brary service, 642 


Race relations, list of organizations 
issuing pamphlets on (Mehus), 


204 

Ramsaye, Terry, Bibliography on 
the motion picture, 302 _ 

Readers’ adviser, Minneapolis Pub- 


lic Library, 408 

Readers’ Guide, descrip. note 
(Carlson), 352; frequency of use 
of periodicals indexed, 239; pos- 
ter, 193; prize contest, terms, 49, 
winners, 113, winning essays, 3: 
7 sup 3-24; questionnaire on use 
(Minster), 454; tribute in Volta 
review, 67; use in the high school 
library, 364; use should be taught 
in high school (Walter), 5 

Reading, How to read, 442; Libra- 
rian’s reading (Lease), 685; Read- 
ing: a vice or a virtue (Koch), 
note, 50; recreational reading 
(Hobart), 251; Seven joys of 
reading (Plummer), note, 172; 
survey of reading interests of 
young industrial workers, 405 


Reading with a purpose series 
. L. A.), new titles, 50, 143, 
167 

Recitations: Stories and poems for 
opening exercises, an index 
(Ohr), note, 143 

Reed, Bessie Jane, on Readers’ 
guide, 2:7 sup 21 


Reference books, 50 reference tools 
for the business library: list 
(Manly), 92; Indexes to business 
information (Morley), 96; need 
for instruction in use of refer- 
ence books (McDonnell), 275 

Reference Shelf, printed catalog 
cards for. 113 

Robin Hood (Heal). review, 638 


Robinson, Edwin Arlington, biog. 
sketch, 326 
Roland-Marcel, Pierre, 213; Post 


impressions, 585 
Rélvaag, Ole E., biog. sketch, 472 
Root, Mrs. Mary E. S., Admonitions 
of a librarian, 357; Not to be 
circulated, 446, discussion, 528, 
580. sor; Time-killers. 675 
——. George (A E), biog. sketch, 
8 


5 
Russell, Phillips, biog. sketch, 376 
Russia, Cataloging in, 356 


St. Louis Public Librarv, Fifty 
years of progress of (Compton), 
note, 26 

St. Paul Public Library, 
branch (Wakefield), 255 

Sand, George, Intimate journal, re- 
view, 631 

Sanderson, Charles Rupert, Library 
law, ann., 173 


Hamline 


Santo Domingo, bibliog. (Foster), 
I 
Selandey Evening Post, 345 
Sayers, W. C. Berwick, Manual of 
library classification, ann., 38, 68; 
quoted on selecting fiction, 243 
Schars, Eva, Day in a platoon libra- 


ry, 3 

School Ticsiie. and the school 
paper, 644; Book selection (Wil- 
iams), 392; Bread vs. dynamite 
(Fargo), 155; Day in a platoon 
library (Schars), 383; $500 school 
library: list, 346; furniture and 
equipment, 406; Los Angeles 
budget for books and magazines, 
410; Missing books (Greer), 571; 
standards of N. Y. state dept. 
of educ., 406; work with delin- 
quents (Jones), 644 

School library yearbook (A. L.A.), 
note, 168 

Scripture, Elizabeth 
Margaret R., Find 
ann., 112, 152, 185, 
ment, 246 

Sea shell, poem (Lowell), 674 ’ 

Sears, Minnie Earl, List of subject 
headings for small libraries, 2d 
ed., ann., 9, use, 36, 414. See 
also Biography section; Children’s 
catalog; Fine arts section; His- 
tory and travel section; Song in- 


and Greer, 
it yourself, 
296, com- 


ex 
Semen, Marjorie. See Oglebay, 
ate 


Senterfitt, Edward M., I learn about 
the Bookmobile, 636 

Serials, Union list. See Union list 
of serials 

Severance, Henry O., Library prim- 
er for high schools, note, 66 

Shakespeare, dictionary (Baker), 
note, 595; Japanese translation, 


409 
Shay, Frank, 334 
Sherwin, Oscar, Mr. 


638 
Shiel, M. P., biog. sketch, 612 
Short stories, Index to (Firkins), 
supplement, ann., 5098 
Sick, Books for, 187 
Siebens, Caroline R., 8 
Slauson, Celeste M., Junior high li- 


Gay, review, 


brary, 485 

mall libraries, List of subject 
headings for (Sears), 2d ed., 
ann., 9; use, 36, 414 

Smith, Robert Metcalf, World 
one series, review (Cowing), 
3 


Snaith, Stanley, Libraries and the 
reading of children, 278 

Social sciences section: Standard 
catalog for public libraries 
(Bacon), 2d ed., ann., 112, 151; 
Ist sup., ann., 455, 503; out of 
print books, 214 

Sociology section: Standard catalog. 
See Social sciences section 

Song index (Sears), ann., 32, 52, 
197: comments, 62; descr. art., 
7; Classified list of collections in- 
dexed in the Song index, ann., 
194 

South American handbook, 
69, 198 

Southwick, Marion E., Literature of 
modern art, 540 

Spanish literature, Some European 
authors, 476 

Spaulding, Forrest B., Corner gos- 
sip. See A. L. A. conference sup. 
(3:1 sup A-E) 

Special libraries. See also Associa- 
tion of special libraries and in- 
formation bureaux 

Special Libraries Association, new 
general office, 167 

Stage design, bibliog., 540 

Standard catalog bimonthly, to com- 
bine with Wilson Bulletin, 363 


ann., 
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Standard catalog for high school 
libraries (Brown), comments, 9, 
246, 414; descr. art., 166; pt. 2, 
ann., 112, 150, 200, 241; Ist sup., 
ann., 148, 214, 241, 269, 272, 
descr. a. 290% 2d 
452, 599, 

Standar Catalog for public libra- 
ries, analytics, 145; comments, 
246; descr. art., 148; supple- 
ments, ann., 697; use, 146, 413. 
See also Biography section; Fine 
arts section; History and travel 
section; Social sciences section 

Standard ee on 457, 505, 
553, 601, 649, 699; Comments, 411 

Standard pan A series. See Chil- 
dren’s catalog; Index to plays; 
Index to short stories; Song in- 
dex; Standard catalog for high 
school libraries; Standard catalog 
for public libraries; Standard cat- 
alog a 

States rights (Beman), ann., 11 

Stearns, Lutie E., Great unreached 
and why, 523; discussion, 643, 

* 675 

Stewart, George, quoted on books 
and reading, 242 

Stokes, Anson Phelps, Bibliography 
of the negro, 286 

Suajest headings, for information 

e (Gould), 2d ed., note, 246; 
for small wasneres (Sears), 2d ed., 
ann., 9, use, 414 

Swedish books, List of, 1875-1925 

(Josephson), —g 


Swedish literatu: me European 
authors (Cowgill), 479 


sup., ann., 





Tariff, Agriculture and (Johnsen), 
ann., 176 

Tate, Allen, note, 

Taylor, Rachel 
sketch, 520 

Technical and general terms and 
phrases, Dictionary of (Kettridge) 
ann., 40, 199 

Thornton, Ella May, Simple story 
told in book titles, 629 

Tolstoy: Sept. 9, 1828 (Yarmolin- 


sky), 396 
» ~ael Chester, biog. sketch, 


Tracy, 
560 

Trade directories, Fifty trade and 
special directories: list (Manly), 
1; Some useful trade directories: 
ist 5 

Trenaledaine into French: list, 164 

Travel, History and travel section, 
Standard catalog for public li- 
braries (Sears), ann., 366, 503, 
551, 599, 697 

Trollope, Anthony: 
(Irwin), ann., 10 

Tsubonchi, Yuzo, translates Shake- 
speare, 409 

Tucker, S. Marion, Plays for ama- 
teurs, 3d ed., ann., 54, 71 

Tupper, Tristram, biog. sketch, 424 


Turnbull, Laura S, See Gerould, 
James Thayer 


95 


nnand, biog. 


a bibliography 


Ulimann enzyklopaedie der tech- 
nischen chemie (ann.), 15 
Ulrich, Carolyn F., quoted, 443 
Undset, Sigrid, biog. sketch, 
Unemployment insurance 
berg), ann., 11 
Union list of serials, ann., 29, 144; 
comments, 47, 195, 246 f 
United States Catalog, Books in 
print, 1928, ann., 7, 64 147, 268; 
method of com- 


po ge 4533 

piling, 31, 46, 413 ; 

United ’ State : sovernment publi- 
cations, price lists as subject cat- 
alog, 311; Pub. docs. (Carter), 
209 

University debaters’ annual, 1925- 
sone Phelps), ann., 14, 175; 
1926-1927, ann., 175 

University libraries. See College 
and university libraries 

Utley, George B., Fifty years of the 
American library association, 
note, 34 


Van Hoesen, Henry Bartlett, Bib- 
liography, note, 293; Selective 
cataloging, ann., 226, comment, 


551 

Van Patten, Nathan, letter re Stan- 
ford press cards, 641 

Vertical file, in the small library 
Cook’ 131, 165; Leeds public 
libraries, 497 

Vienna libraries, Guide to, 8 

Visual education, bibliography, 305; 
History of visual education, 304 

Vocabulary test (New York city 
teacher-librarians), 588 

Voegelein, L. Belle, ed. of Educa- 
tion index, 451 

Wafford, Azile M., Eighth grade 
reading, 533 ; 

Wage_ settlement, Collection of 
decisions presenting principles of 
(Feis), note, 196 

Wakefield Reba, Community that 
would have a library, 255 

e Read- 


Walker, Ivae, Use of 
ers’ Guide, 3:7 sup 13 

Wallace, Ruth, Care and treatment 
of music in the library, note, 142 

Walsh, Katherine, What a circula- 
tion assistant expects of her chief, 


227 
Walter, Frank K., High school and 
the college student, ; Periodical 
literature and the University li- 


ek 283. See also Van Hoesen, 
H. B. 


War, 
ann., 11; review (Page), 66 
Washington in poetry. See Holiday 


cause and cure (Johnsen), 


poetry 
Weidner, Maude, displaying the 
Readers’ guide, 3:7 sup 20, 21 
Well of loneliness, comment, 490 
West Indies pation, (Foster), 531 
Wheelock, Mary -» quoted on 
Benard used in books, 361 
Whipple, Leon, Our ancient liber- 
ties, ann., 118; comments, 196, 
295 


Fors. 


Wiedermann, Bernice, on children’s 


readi 

Wiener Bibliotheken, note, 8 | 

Williams, Mabel, Book ‘selection, 

wit iams, Margaret S. See Hut- 
chins, Margaret : 

Wilson, H. +» attends meeting of 
National association of secondary 
school principals, 67; Bookman’s 
reading and tools, review, 696; 
cooperation and progress, 179 
ilson bulletin, binding biographi- 
cal sketches, 641 2 

Wilson company, the H. W., an- 
nual report cod financial state- 
ment, (1925-26), 12, (1926-27), 
116, (1937-28), 308; Goi no. 
dept.: back nos. for sale, 67, 
want 34, Librarians’ coopera- 
tive peri exchange, 645; 
bonds, 597 catalog cards sent 
with all pu lications, 453; catalog- 
ing, cooperative, 236; cataloging 
and indexing service, 114, 186, 
—, cooperation and progress 
(Wilson), 179; new building, 597; 
stock sales, 180; stockholders’ 
meeting, 194; subscription plan 
for handbook series and reference 
shelf, 147; use of publications by 
students, 148 

Wilson company publications, cat- 
alog, 18, 7s 120, as 312; sup- 
ement, 3 130, 564 

whison, ,* 8. Origins of the 
League covenant, note, 293 

Winship, George Parker, quoted on 
unethical book buying, 270 

Winters, Yvor, quoted on important 


ts, 39 

Withington, Robert, On college de- 
bating, 401 

Woerterbuch der modernen maschi- 
nenwerkstatt (Herzog), ann., 15 

Wolf, Robert, biog. sketch, 568 

Wood, Harriet A ool library 
yearbook, 168 
ood, Leonard, memorial fund, 193 

Woolf, Virginia, biog. sketch, 516 

Work, Monroe Nathan, Bibliography 
of the negro in Africa and Amer- 
ica, ann., 243, 250, comment, 551, 
descr. art., 259, (Stokes), 286; 
biog. note (Stokes), 287; receives 
Harmon foundation award, 549 

World drama series (Smith), re- 
view, 638 

World peace foundation, free serv- 
ice, 410 

Wright, C. Hagberg, Evolution of 
the periodical, 107 

Wylie, Elinor, Angels and earth- 
y creatures, review, 631 


Yarmolinsky, Avrahm, Tolstoy, 396 

Years’ work in librarianship. See 
Library Association of Great 
Britain 

Yguth, and the news-stand (Fargo), 
note, 34; Certain juveniles (Or- 
ton), 299 




















